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PREFACE 

T HERE is perhaps a certain looseness in 
using “ agnosticism ” as antithetical to 
“ belief,” for the former term means an 
absence of knowledge rather than a state of dis- 
belief. Still, the two are ordinarily used as oppo- 
sites, and the title conveys the desired idea. 

The book describes my journey from agnosticism 
to belief, regarding the question of a spiritual world 
and a future life. The journey was made possible 
by the results of psychical research ; mainly by my 
own investigations. The reports of these investi- 
gations are necessarily very personal in character, 
but I do not apologize for this, or for the frankness 
which I permit myself in describing my own physical 
and mental history. I think that a writer on this 
subject ought to take the rea'der into his confidence, 
put all his cards on the table, so that an estimate 
can be made of his total mentality and character. 
When I read a book on psychical research I want to 
knovNts mfich 4s possible of the writer's history, 
in order to discount his conclusions in accordance 
with any prejudices or other weaknesses that I may 
discover. This estimate of his reliability is as iifi- 
portant as the evidence which he presents ; perhaps 
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more so. And what I feel about other books is 
likely to be felt by readers of mine, so I have not 
hesitated to give many personal details which may 
seem symptomatic of egotism f believing that the 
reader will understand my motive and will be glad 
to have any data that will help his estimate. I 
am thinking more particularly of the autobio- 
graphical references to religious upbringing, which 
has a bearing on one’s prejudices. 

The “ Lund ” evidence appeared in condensed 
form in an article published in the " Psychic 
Research Quarterly ” for January, 1921. The re- 
mainder of the matter is here published for the 
first time. 

I do not expect to convert anyone to my own 
belief. I do not even wish to do so ; for belief in 
such matters ought to be of slow growth, carefully 
tested from time to time as experience accumulates. 
Investigators ought to take stock, so to speak, 
every year or two, dispassionately reviewing the 
whole mass of evidence, and trying to think of 
some better explanation than the one which has 
hitherto seemed the best. I have done this, but 
each review has confirmed the opinion to which I 
was driven by the first few years of investigation. 
And here it may be remarked that no sensible writer 
of books on this subject will expect to mak^ con- 
verts, because mere reading cannot convince. Per- 
sonal experience is usually essential ; it certainly 
w*s in my case. But it is not possible for every 
one to obtain this first-hand experience, and for 
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those who cannot it may be helpful to know what 
others say who have been able to investigate. 
Reading may not convince, but it may modify 
the natural hostility which the general reader feels 
towards those at first incredible things. Ho will 
feel, after a sufficiently extensive course of such 
reading, that it is perhaps almost as difficult to 
believe that all these investigators are mistaken, 
as to believe that there may be "something in it.” 
This is a great deal, for it at least opens the door 
to further progress. It is with this aim that I 
have written the book. I wish to help others into 
a path along which I believe we may reach further 
truth, whatever it may turn out to be. Our own 
theories may be mistaken, but, if so, they will be 
stepping-stones to something better. 

J. A. H. 

Thornton, 

Bradford. 
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- FROM AGNOSTICISM TO 
BELIEF 

CHAPTER I 

WHAT ARE WE SEEKING? 

S O much misconception still exists concerning 
the aims of psychical research, that it is 
desirable to make clear at least my own aims 
and attitude, before presenting my evidence. It 
is assumed by some critics that we start out with 
the fixed intention of " proving ” survival of bodily 
death. We are supposed to be biased in favour of 
suefy survival, either by our religious beliefs or by 
temperament or by an emotional factor, such as 
may be created by recent bereavement And 
accordingly our evidence, or our presentation and 
interpretation of it, is suspect. The suspicion 
would be justified if the assumption of emotional 
bias were correct. It may be so in some cases; 
it is not so in mine. I began my investigations 
with no definite preconceptions about survival, and, 
if I was biased at all, it was a bias not for, but against? 
the idea. As to my religious beliefs, or rather 
l l 
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unbeliefs* I had found quite unsatisfying and un- 
acceptable the crude forms of orthodoxy held by 
the Congregational sect in which I was brought up, 
and I remained outside all religious organizations. 
The orthodox heaven did not interest me ; and 
though, according to our pastor, I had much more 
reason to be interested in another place because of • 
my unbelief in his particular set of doctrines, this 
other place also seemed unconvincing. Being — 
like another wicked person, Iago — " nothing if not 
critical,” I found the evidence for hell extremely 
thin ; nor indeed was it consistent with other parts 
of our pastor’s teaching, for he occasionally unbent 
so far as to allege that his God was a God of love. 
However, though I found the evidence unconvincing, 

I recognized the possibility of such a place or state, 
and this recognition naturally tended to give me 
a slight bias against the idea of any sort of survival ; 
for annihilation is better than everlasting torture. 
Moreover, my life had not been so pleasant that I 
wanted more of the same sort, and I was well con- 

f 

tent to think that death would end all. Further, 

I had had no recent bereavement. When my 
investigations began, in 1905, my mother had been 
dead for nineteen years and my father for seven 
years. Natural filial affection there had, of course, 
been, but the death of parents at a fairly fipe age 
is a lighter blow than many other forms of bereave- 
ment, and I felt no desire for assurance of their 
^survival or for communication with them. Perhaps 
this absence of desire was largely the outcome of 
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disbelief in survival— meaning by "disbelief” an 
absence of belief, not a dogmatic denial — for one 
does not usually desire what is not believed to exist. 

I claim, then, that if I was prejudiced at all, it 
was against the idea of survival. I said this once 
before, in reply to a critic of one of my earlier books, 
and was told that I was not the best judge of my 
own mental processes ; that in spite of my assertion 
and belief to the contrary, I was obviously biased 
in favour of survival. The argument ran that if 
I had not been prejudiced in that direction, I should 
never have arrived at such an absurd belief. Such 
was the logic of this Rationalist brother ! It did 
not occur to him to question the validity of his 
assumption that the belief was absurd. 

Other psychical researchers have had to bear 
similar accusations. It has often been said that 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s belief in survival and communi- 
cation was brought about by the loss of his son Ray- 
mond in 191 5. The fact is that Sir Oliver had plainly 
stated his belief, in his book “The Survival of 
Ma?i,” published in 1909. 

And, even among bereaved people who wish to 
believe, I have not found any tendency to believe 
on insufficient evidence. The matter is so tre- 
mendously important foi them that they fear to 
belief, lest, after all, they should have to revise 
or abandon the comforting belief. Consequently 
they are extremely critical, and are disposed to 
grant almost unlimited powers to telepathy from 
the living, “ lucidity,” and so forth. 
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And, irf brief, I think that psychical research 
students are seeking the truth, whatever that 
truth may turn out to be. Science has progressed 
far enough for us to be abll to trust it. Each 
discovery has shown the universe to be grander than 
was thought, and the surrender of the small paro- 
chial views of it has been made with little difficulty » 
or regret, except perhaps by the theologians. The 
history of science justifies the supposition that if 
survival is not a fact, something else, something 
greater, will take the place of that hypothesis and 
will explain the facts in a still more satisfactory 
way ; somewhat as the Copernican took the place 
of the Ptolemaic astronomy and explained the 
facts more simply and more convincingly. We 
seek the truth, and are ready to abandon all our 
beliefs or disbeliefs, on sufficient reason shown. 
Or, if that is not possible to mere humans — 
psychology saying that we are not completely 
rational beings and are inevitably more or less 
influenced by our wishes — we say that we at least 
try as hard as we can to realize that ideal ; to* sit 
down before the facts like a little child, as Huxley 
said, trying to find out what they mean. 



CHAPTER II 

WHAT I BEGAN TO FIND 

I T was in 1905 that I made my first acquaintance 
with some of the facts of Spiritualism, A 
friend of ours had told me of a medium a few 
miles away who, whatever the explanation might 
be, could diagnose disease without seeing the patient 
and without being told anything about him. All 
that was necessary was to take a snipping of the 
patient's hair, or some object that had been in 
close contact with him. The medium handled this 
rapport-object, and, purporting to go into a trance 
and to be controlled by a deceased doctor, pro- 
ceeded to diagnose and prescribe. This tale I re- 
garded as a good example of human credulity and 
general foolishness, and I reflected that, after all, 
civilization is very new and superficial, the thin 
veneer of education is easily penetrated, the primi- 
tive mind beneath being ready to believe in witch- 
craft *or spirit-possession or anything, however 
absurd. No doubt this " medium " could read 
facial indications, and thus discover when a chance 
guess hit the mark. Or perhaps, since most people 
suffer more or less from indigestion, many of the 

5 
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medium’s ‘shots would be right, even if she diag- 
nosed the same disease in every case. The reader 
will note how easily a theorist can dispose of in- 
convenient facts. 

However, I became inclined to admit that there 
might be something in it, after another friend of 
mine had had a remarkable diagnosis of the case 
of his little boy, who suffered from an unusual ail- 
ment. Moreover, after taking the herbal decoc- 
tions prescribed, the boy had no attack of pain 
for about five weeks, whereas for many years the 
attacks had followed each other with no greater 
interval than a fortnight. If the result was not 
due to the medicine, I had to admit that the chance 
coincidence was rather remarkable. Still, remark- 
able coincidences do happen. So the problem re- 
mained undecided ; but my negative presumptions 
were shaken sufficiently to make me desirous of 
experimenting. Accordingly my sister went to the 
medium, taking a snipping of my hair. The medium 
went into trance, or purported to do so, and the 
communicating intelligence, ostensibly a deceased 
doctor, proceeded to diagnose. My sister kept 
silence and gave no guiding hints. She was sitting 
with her back to the window — it was during the 
daytime — and was sure that nothing could be 
gleaned from facial indications. The diagnosis was 
that I suffered from long-standing and severe inter- 
mittency of the heart’s action, but that it was not 
due to any organic disease, or to any defect in 
digestion. This diagnosis would not apply to a 
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large proportion of sitters, and indeed further 
details were given which seemed to make chance 
coincidence an extremely improbable explanation, 
to put it mildly. Consequently, I was a good deal 
impressed. The diagnosis coincided exactly with 
what all the doctors had said. Their opinion was 
that I had slightly wrenched something in the heart 
muscle, by over-athletics and finally by cycling up 
a steep hill, but they could find nothing organically 
wrong, and they all thought I should recover after 
a long rest. But the long rest in bed — two months 
— had done no good. I got steadily -worse for six 
years, at the end of which time I was confined to 
the house, being unable to walk out without inducing 
heart attacks. It was at this time that I consulted 
(by proxy) the medium mentioned. The control 
prescribed decoctions of certain herbs, which 
accordingly I took for a year or more, without per- 
ceptible effect either good or bad. 

This experience naturally set me thinking. It 
began to seem possible that there were agencies 
which orthodox science had not yet recognized. 
There had been no cure, but I could not account 
for the correct diagnosis. I began to read the 
literature of the subject, and was considerably 
impressed by F. W. H. Myers’s great work, “ Human 
Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death,” 
which had just appeared, in 1903. Then I read 
all the back numbers of the “ Proceedings ” of 
the Society for Psychical Research, of which^ I 
became a member, Friends of mine — Huxleyans 
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like myseif, or in some cases vigorous Haeckelians 
— became similarly interested, and were able to 
experiment more than I could. One of them had 
a very remarkable sitting witn Miss McCreadie in 
London, at which his deceased mother purported 
to communicate, sending her love to several cor- 
rectly-named relatives, and giving other evidence 
of her identity. My Haeckelian friend was sure 
that the medium knew nothing about him, and the 
whole thing was inexplicable except by help of 
hypotheses which would be placed by Haeckel in 
an Index Expurgatorius or in a catalogue of outworn 
superstitions. My friend was greatly impressed by 
this sitting ; was indeed bowled over. We discussed 
the experience on his return, and I tried to shake 
him with talk of hypnotism and telepathy. He 
admitted the possibility of all this, but was inclined 
to a face-value interpretation, the characteristic 
nature of the communications having given him a 
strong feeling that his mother was really present 
and communicating. 

Later on, this friend was able to supplement liis 
experience by having sittings with another medium ; 
and, by introducing sitters from a distance, anony- 
mously, he was able definitely to exclude fraud or 
the hypothesis of subliminal but innocently ac- 
quired knowledge of the sitters — that is, knowledge 
acquired by normal means. The deceased relatives 
of these people who were certainly unknown to the 
n^edium, were described and named with almost 
as much correctness and fullness as in the case of 
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my friend himself. I had this medium (Mr. A. 
Wilkinson) over to see me in 1908, but was not well 
enough for any systematic investigation. At that 
one sitting there was an ostensible appearance of 
my mother, who was correctly named and fairly 
well described ; and she gave me the name of 
1 the house in which she died, apparently as a test 
of her identity. We had moved from that house 
eleven years before the date of the sitting, and I 
have no reason to believe that the medium knew 
our earlier address. Various other evidential things 
about another deceased relative were given, all 
correctly. But most of them could have been 
obtained by inquiry, and I could not consider the 
evidence quite clinching. Still, the medium im- 
pressed me favourably ; he made no attempt to 
extract information about my people, and he 
obviously was not seeking to make money, for he 
refused to name a fee, and (under pressure) agreed 
to accept either two shillings or half a crown, I 
forget which. Moreover, my friends had had 
results with him which no fraud-hypothesis would 
cover. 1 So I suspended judgment and read the 
literature. I have come across the following scrap 
in an old note-book; it no doubt gives a true 
statement of my feeling at the time : 

" February 24, 1914. 

“ Is there a sort of rightness in getting rid of loads 


1 Details in my book " New Evidences in Psychical 
Research." 
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by any means that offer ? (Because then the mind is at 
ease and can work at its appointed tasks instead of worry- 
ing over perhaps insoluble problems.) The old Christians 
got free by throwing their cares fon Jesus. If I followed 
the example of seeking freedom where I feel most able 
to find it, I should face determinedly towards Haeckelian 
materialism, and annihilation of individuality at death. 
That way my ‘ hope of salvation ’ lies. Yet instead, I am, 
drawn into psychical research and am prevented from 
embracing a comforting materialism." 

At that time I had written two books — the one 
just mentioned and another entitled “ Religion and 
Modem Psychology ” — as a set-off to what I had 
published in my rationalist days. In those earlier 
days I had contributed to the " Literary Guide 
and Rationalist Review,” and was a member of 
the Rationalist Press Association. I had also pub- 
lished a small volume of rationalist essays, now 
happily out of print. A propos of this phase, it 
is pleasant to recall the following incident. When 
I found myself obliged to change at least to some 
extent my negative opinions, I asked permission 
of the editor of the “ Rationalist Review ” to "pub- 
lish therein something in the nature of a recanta- 
tion of my former expressions of belief or rafcher 
disbelief. The editor, with noteworthy fairness, 
agreed. True, he gave my MS. to a rationalist 
journalist to read, and this brother wrote a counter- 
blast which was published in close juxtaposition to 
my article, so that the faithful would find the anti- 
dote immediately they had tasted the poison of 
my heresies. I do not complain of this. I think 
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it was a very square deal on the part of the editor 
to accept my article at all ; and it was natural 
enough that he should arrange for a " refutation ” 
lest any of the true disbelievers should be led 
astray. By the way, it was partly through this 
article of mine that one of the friends who had 
such remarkable results with Miss McCreadie was 
led to make his investigations. I have to confess 
that though I have little missionary zeal, I have 
been the means of converting or helping to convert 
more than one rationalist to a position perilously 
near spiritualism. What Mr. McCabe and Mr. 
Clodd think of me I hardly dare to contemplate. 
I have had hardly any correspondence with Mr. 
Clodd, but Mr. McCabe and I were good friends in 
the days when he was editing the rationalist paper 
" Ethics,” to which I was a fairly regular contri- 
butor. I am sorry he has not been able to keep 
pace with the advance of science in the psychical 
direction. In this he does not seem to be very 
“ rational " ; in fact, his writings seem to become 
mofe emotional and violent. I think I can say 
that in my most rationalist period I was not dog- 
matic. I had suffered too much at the hands of 
the dogmatic theologians and preachers to be in 
the mood for fastening dogmatic fetters on anyone, 
whether of belief or unbelief. My attitude was one 
of agnosticism, not of definite rejection of — e.g. — 
the survival idea. I did not know. I felt pretty 
sure that no one did know many things which 
organized religion stood for, but I did not affirm 
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anything except my own ignorance, with tentative 
suggestions as to the scheme of things which seemed 
to me on the whole the mosi likely to be true. I 
had read Bishop Berkeley and David Hume and 
J. S. Mill in the days of my youth, and I knew that 
not even the existence of an external world could 
be proved. Much less could the existence of God* 
(or his non-existence) be proved. Probability was 
the guide of life ; but the probabilities about sur- 
vival seemed about evenly balanced, and the ques- 
tion of Theism seemed beyond the scope of human 
faculty to settle. My mind was thus in an impartial •< 
sort of state, and when I made acquaintance with 
the facts of psychical research I had to admit 
that here was at least evidence. My brother 
“ rationalists,” on the other hand, seemed to be 
unfortunately in a state of mind far from impar- 
tial. They seemed to have embraced unbelief with 
a religious fervour, and would listen to nothing 
against it. This seemed to me very unscientific.^ 
It still seems so. Mr. Clodd and Mr. McCabe con- 
tinually amaze me with the violence of theii* de- 
nunciations. They suffer from a will to disbelieve ; 
what Freudians would call, I suppose, a disbelief 
complex, which is pathological, rendering their 
judgment diseased and unreliable. The editor of 
the “ Rationalist Review ” had evidently kept 
himself more sane and unprejudiced than these 
apostles. 

m In addition to this recantation article and others 
of similar kind in various reviews and magazines, 
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I had published two books, as I have jtist said, 
dealing with psychical research more or less at 
second hand ; one oi them recording the experi- 
ments of close friends of mine, critical in tempera- 
ment, on whose observation I could rely as on my 
own. Thus I had reached what may be called an 
•impersonal conviction that these debated pheno- 
mena occurred and that current orthodox science 
had no satisfactory explanation to offer. Further, 
that the hypothesis of continued action of minds 
no longer in the flesh is at least reasonable, though 
not yet proven and perhaps not susceptible of 
proof in any conclusive way. 

But though I had reached this impersonal con- 
clusion ; though I was as near conviction as I 
could get by means of evidence at second hand, 

I did not feel the conviction " in my bones.” A 
fairly cautious mind — and I am inclined to think 
that mine is sometimes unfairly cautious — cannot 
accept such extraordinary things as these on the 
^testimony of others. However strong the evidence, 
the' Critical mind always has a reservation ; " the 
experimenters may have been deceived, or, if not, 
their interpretations may be wrong somehow ; 
there may be hypotheses which they have not 
thought of,” and so forth. Accordingly it was 
desirablfe that I should get more first-hand ex- 
perience. 

In 1916 I was able to arrange with Mr. Wilkin- 
son, the medium just mentioned, that he should, 
come to see me occasionally, not as a professional 
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medium giving a stance, but rather in the way of 
a social call; the understanding being that if he 
did get any clairvoyance h» would tell me, but 
that I was not to be disappointed if nothing hap- 
pened. He explained that he was unable to con- 
trol the phenomena, and could make no promises. 
He was good enough to come frequently during* 
the year that followed, when he happened to be 
at home in the intervals between his tours fulfilling 
engagements as speaker and clairvoyant on spiritu- 
alist platforms. The results of these sittings were 
published in my book " Psychical Investigations.” 

These sittings got me definitely past the hypo- 
thesis of normal knowledge on the part of the 
medium. Critics will rightly fasten on the admitted 
fact that the medium lived only a few miles away, 
and they will naturally suspect that he might 
easily ascertain facts about my deceased relatives ; 
or, conceding his honesty, may assume that he 
might have heard casually a good deal about me 
and that the knowledge may have remained in^ 
his subliminal until the time came for it fo’*b*e 
used as pseudo-spiritualistic evidence. The critic 
is quite right in requiring that these hypotheses 
shall be dealt with first ; we must exhaust known 
causes before we invoke new ones. So I applied 
these hypotheses. But gradually the evidence 
drove me beyond them. I introduced, anony- 
mously, friends of mine from other towns — people 
# to the best of my belief quite unknown to the 
medium — and characteristic evidence of the pre- 
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sence of one or other of their deceased relatives or 
friends was obtained, often with correct names. 
Or the medium would describe and name spirits 
unknown to me but who turned out to be relatives 
of my last visitor. This kind of thing happened 
several times. Moreover my friends on the other 
side seemed to understand my difficulties and to 
be trying to help me to get over them. For ex- 
ample, after I had given up the " fraud " explana- 
tion, I fell back on a supposed reading of my mind. 
In some cases, as I have just said, the matter given 
was not consciously known to me, but there was 
still the possibility that it had been known to me 
at some time and that consequently the necessary 
knowledge might still exist in my subliminal and 
might be accessible to the mind-reading powers of 
the medium. I cannot disprove this, for it is not 
possible to prove that a given fact has never been 
known to me. But I was pretty sure, in some of 
the cases. For instance, when my old acquaintance 
_Mr. Leather, who had died in 1909, brought with 
Turn ’another spirit who was described and charac- 
terized, the name given as Elias Sidney, said to 
have been a crony of Mr. Leather’s, I was and am 
convinced that the name was entirely new to me. 
I made inquiries among many friends, but could 
find nd trace of Elias Sidney. This difficulty in 
finding anyone who knew the name is added con- 
firmation of my belief that the name had never 
been known to me. After some months, when 4 
had almost given up hope and was beginning to 
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think theft there was something wrong and that the 
name was perhaps thrown up by the medium’s 
imagination, I found almost* accidentally that an 
Elias Sidney had frequented a certain club in town, 
five miles from my home and from Mr. Leather’s. 

I learnt that he and Mr. Leather were cronies, as 
the communication had said. They met almost ■ 
daily at the club. The description and charac- 
terization were correct in every detail. I obtained 
a photograph of Mr. Sidney in order to satisfy 
myself of the correspondence as to looks, and I 
interviewed people who had known him well, in 
order to find out about his characteristics. The 
age given was correct, also the period said to have 
elapsed since his death. 1 

But, as the sceptical reader will rightly say, this 
does not quite prove that the name had never 
been known to me. It seems probable that it had 
not, but it does not prove it. I agree heartily. 
I felt that I wanted something still more cogent. 
We ought not to believe, in matters of such i mpor-, 
tance, without extremely good evidence. CSnse^" 
quently I continued the sittings with Mr. Wilkinson, 
as opportunity offered. Having reached somewhat 
firmer ground — though not yet able to say that I 
was definitely convinced — I wrote my book “ Spiri- 
tualism : its History, Phenomena and Ddfctrine,” 
published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. in 1918. 

Soon after the publication of this book, a Leeds 

• 1 " Psychical Investigations,” pp. 18-21, 25-6, 68-70, 

75-6. 
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consulting physician found the root of my'cardiac 
ailment — literally a root, for it was a case of ah- 
cesscd teeth which Were poisoning the blood. 
Organically I was sound. I had the teeth extracted, 
and have now regained almost normal health. 

With returning strength I was able to continue 
investigation with my friend Wilkinson, and in the 
following chapters I propose to give selections from 
the evidence which has accumulated since the pub- 
lication of my last book. I should have preferred 
to give verbatim accounts of all sittings held within 
a given period, as I did in “ Psychical Investiga- 
tions," but such accounts make very tedious read- 
ing, and are difficult to follow because many strands 
of evidence concerning different people occur in 
each sitting. However, in this medium’s pheno- 
mena there is hardly ever anything that is wrong, 
so there is no difficulty about balancing hits against 
misses in order to decide how much might be 
attributable to chance. If there are any clairvoy- 
ant gleams at all, they are practically always true. 
The matter is small in amount, but it is all good 
stuff. This is a feature that I particularly like. 
It makes verbatim reporting easy, and it facilitates 
interpretation. 

It is a curious fact that, in clairvoyance as in 
sclf-suggdfetion according to Dr. Coud, effort is fatal 
to success. But if Wilkinson’s mind is at ease 
and if he can get into a quiet and passive state, 
he usually gets something. Generally he remains 
in a quite normal condition {i.c. there is no trance), 
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but betomes aware of people present who are not 
there to the eyes of ordinary folk. He sees the 
“ spirit forms ” with varying degrees of clearness. 
Frequently he hears them give their names, and 
sometimes he gets details such as age at death, 
period elapsed since death, and other matter. 
These items he seems to get by some kind of “ im- 
pression” which he cannot describe. They seem 
to come to him as ideas or recollections “ occur ” 
to us in ordinary life. The names and details are 
almost always right. Occasionally, especially when 
the normal clairvoyance has been a little confused, 
the medium goes off into trance, and is controlled 
either by an ostensible Yorkshireman named John 
Brotherton or by a Scotswoman who does not give 
her name, though I believe some sitter has elicited 
a " Janet.” I pronounce no opinion as to what 
these controls are. I have not obtained or tried 
to obtain any evidence of their identity. The 
reason is no doubt obvious to the reader. One 
thing I will say, that the language and ac cent o f 
the Scots control could not be produced oy tEe*“ 
medium in his normal state. In trance, however, 
he is not in a normal state, and what his powers 
may be in an abnormal state I do not know. But 
I do not encourage the trance. I greatly prefer 
his normal clairvoyance. The evidence fc, on the 
whole, as good as it is in the trance, and it is not 
encumbered with talk that is not evidential. For 
the sake of example, and not because it was a par- 
ticularly good sitting, I will quote in full my record 
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of a sitting in which there was normal clairvoyance 
first, then a period of trance. The notes within 
brackets are explanatory, for the reader’s informa- 
tion. They were for the most part made at the 
time of the tianscribing of my notes (usually the 
same day as the sitting, never later than the day 
after), for the information of a friend to whom I 
send all these reports. 



CHAPTER III 

AN ILLUSTRATIVE SEANCE 


T HE following is the transcript of my ver- 
batim report; 

Monday, January 8, 1917. 

Present, J. A. H., M. H. (sister of J. A. H.), 
and Medium (Mr. A. Wilkinson). 

Wilkinson chatted for about forty minutes, being 
interested in telling about some of his recent ex- 
periences. Then he was quiet, and began to get 
impressions. 

A. W. (to M. H.) : Have you been at a funeral 
lately ? A lady. I see you among a lot of people 
in black, and I am hearing solemn music. I cannot 
see anybody, but I have the impression that the 
lady died not long ago. It was not a small fuserd, 
there was a lot of people there. I do not feel that 
it was anybody near to you. Not a relative. 


(M. H. was at a funeral on Saturday, December 
20, 1916, of the wife of the minister of the church 
she attends. Many people were there, *and the 
“ Dead March ” and “ 0 Rest in the Lord ” were 
played. Music at funerals is unusual here, so the 
<■ medium’s remark was noteworthy. The lady was 
not related to us.) 
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There is some man about you, who has been 
dead a lew years. He would be over sixty, per- 
haps sixty-five, rather well-built. I do not see 
his features. . . . Now I see. Rather long fea- 
tures. Whiskers. Leans a bit forward ; has a big 
coat on. He stands by that book-case. There is 
another man with him ; this other man is younger, 
about forty, moderately tall, nicely set, oval fea- 
tures, clean, rather pale, age forty-one or furty- 
two, not more. These two seem together, as if 
one knew the other. Both have been deceased 
some years. They are not attached to that funeral. 
Years back. I get the name Percival. Whether 
it is a surname I do not know. I am quite im- 
pressed with this name Percival. Have you known 
some one named Percival ? 

J. A. H. : Yes, I know who it is. 

A. W. : Percival refers to the younger man, not 
the elder. They are very real presences to me. 

It is not lately that they have gone away. 

J. A. H. : That Percival is a Christian name. 

A. W. : It is the younger man, not the elder, 
but there is some kind of link between them. Some 
rather unusual circumstance took this man away. 

It was rather sudden, I think. 

(Percival Armitage, a Thornton inn-keeper, died 
perhaps ten years ago, aged about forty. He died 
rather suddenly. He married the daughter of John 
and Amelia Holden, who were cousins of my mater- . 
nal grandfather and grandmother respectively. 
John died in 1888, aged sixty-five. Mrs. Holden 
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las beet! frequently described and named at my 
attings, and her husband has been referred to ; 
dso a son who died long ago,” described and named 
correctly. 1 ) 

There is an old lady with you (M. H.) not very 
.ong passed away. I have seen her with you be- 
fore. Quite ladylike, dressed in black, something 
white round her neck, kind of crocheted wrap. 
Very old, rather refined, not very big. This woman 
must have been at that funeral. I do not mean 
in the body. She is tapping me . . . She is tak- 
ing me back, she must have known something 
about the person who was buried. The old lady 
would be eighty by the look of her. 

(This is good. The old lady is clearly Mrs. Trot- 
man, wife of the former minister of that same 
chapel. She has manifested before at sittings here, 
also her husband. She knew the recently-deceased 
lady and of course knew the chapel and everybody 
connected with it in her husband’s pastorate 
(1883-1900). It is very natural that she should 
be present in the chapel she knew so well, on the 
occasion of the funeral of the wife of her husband’s 
successor, who, moreover, lived in the same house 
— the Manse — as his predecessor. The old lady — 
Mrs. Trotman — died in February, 1916. I have no 
reason to believe that the medium had any normal 
knowledge of either of these two women. The 

1 “ Psychical Investigations,” pp. 130-1, 164-5. 
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Trotmans left the neighbourhood before I made 
his acquaintance or indeed even heard of him.) 1 

*1 

A. W. (continuing) : Could you give me a glass 
with some cold water in, please ? 

M. H. : Yes, certainly. (Fetches it for him. W, 
held his left hand over it for a minute or so.) 

A. W. : I feel something I have never felt here 
before. I feel that a very little effort would take 
me under control. That is not usual, is it ? 

(Here W. suddenly went into trance, without 
any contortion or sound, and began speaking very 
broad Scotch, with an impressively genuine accent. 
It was kept up with complete consistence right 
through to the end. I have not reproduced the full 
Scottishness, for the control spoke rapidly and I 
reported her mostly in English, so to speak : e.g. 
writing the shorthand sign for “ from " when the 
control said " frae.”) 

1 For earlier appearances, see " Psychical Investiga- 
tions," Index, under " Communicators." There are many 
pages. In that hook I used the pseudonym of “ Walkley ” 
for " Trotman " ; but these things are now better under- 
stood and I have ventured to use the real name, otherwise 
the interesting symbolical manner of its communication 
(see later part of the sitting) could not have been quoted, 
Furthef, in view of the fact that these friends communi- 
cate entirely on their own initiative and knowingly — there- 
fore in all probability with full willingness that their 
names shall be used — there seems no sufficient reason for 
disguise, except where it seems likely that near relatives 
still living would be pained. 
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Control (to J. A. H.) : Ye’re no verra weel. 
I’m sorry. But ye look weel enough in the face. 
What time is it ? I am not" sure of the time of 
day, we don’t count time here, we don’t remember 
about time. 

Ye’re no feared of my speaking ? 

J. A. H. : Not at all : we are glad to have you 
come. 

Control : There is lots of friends here that you 
don’t see. You think they are dead, but they're 
no dead. This room is like a reservoir, a lot of 
friends have gathered here, and all intent on hav- 
ing something said. One friend brings another 
along. It is no to be wondered at, for one follows 
another. Your aura (to M. H.) is coming from the 
left side. If you (J. A. H.) look with the left eye 
you may see it. Your right eye is no as good as 
your left one. 

(Curiously true ; there is a great difference. The 
sight of the right eye is seriously impaired by old 
haemorrhages on the retina ; but nothing of this 
shows externally.) 

There is a lady over sixty ; not very tall, not 
lived here. A frail-looking creature, neat hair, 
prim way. This lady belongs to you and you to 
her. A strong influence is present. She 'was a 
long time ailing, a poorly creature, but she got 
away quietly in the end. Somebody with a great 
deal of love for you. Often she comes to you ; 
not many days pass without her coming, though 
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she is fully employed. Her name is Mary. She 
brings red roses; two red ones and a white one. 

(My mother ; all true except the age ; she was 
fifty-four. But it has mostly been given before. 
The siatement, however, that she died quietly is 
new through Wilkinson ; it is markedly true, for 
she died so quietly that the exact moment was 
uncertain. The roses are perhaps symbolical of 
two sons and one daughter; that is the only 
significance I can think of.) 

M. H. : Can she give me a message ? 

Control (said something about the roses being 
a symbolical message, but I did not quite get it. 
The control spoke very fast, and the Scots was 
difficult to follow) : 

I can see all round the room. I can see the pic- 
tures. (Medium had eyes wide open, and some- 
times got up and walked a few paces, looking round.) 
There are two gentlemen here ; one of them beckons 
to me. He has somebody belonging to him in the 
body called Armitage. 

J. A. H. : Quite right. 

(Percival Armitage, I suppose. His widow is 
alive. Perhaps the other man is his widow’s father, 
John Holden, my maternal grandfather's cousin, 
described and named before.) 

Begins with A, not H. Queer name, not Scotch. 
There is a lady again, no relation of the one who 
was with you before. A long way back, been 
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passed aVay many years. Quite as tall as you 
(M. H.), and of moderate figure. Seventy-three or 
seventy-four years old. Well-built, dressed in 
black, sort of early Victorian style. Belongs to 
you. Long face. You may not remember her. 
There is a great likeness in her features and yours 
(M. H.’s). She is on your father’s side, twice re- 
moved, in the direct line of ancestry. Same sur- 
name as your father. It was not round here that 
she lived. Keen, thrifty, a dominating will, or, 
as that is not a nice word, we will say a strong- 
willed woman. You (M. H.) resemble her in certain 
traits in a remarkable degree. 

(Probably my father’s paternal grandmother, 
Mary Hill, n 6 e Bannister, who has often manifested 
before, with name given. We know hardly any- 
thing about her ; she did not live near here but 
in a remote hamlet ten miles away. My father, 
Bannister Hall, was named after her.) 

There is some stoutish, fresh-looking man, a 
good-looking man, full-bodied, a healthy-looking 
man, must be your father. He knows this lady I 
spoke of very well, but he would be quite young 
when she went. 

(Probably true, but I do not know the.date of 
her death. The description of my father is correct, 
but does not count as new evidence, for he has 
been described before.) 

There is some lady here, been kind of sleeping. 
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Not a long time gone ; a year or two. * Darkish 
hair ; has a kind 0? dressing-gown on, as one in 
a sick-room. Spare, eyes prominent, a strong gaze. 
Very sick she was. An intelligent, critical mind, 
good observation. She is bringing some material 
for me to see. Her friends in the body cannot 
apprehend her ; she cannot approach her own folks. 
She keeps looking first at you (M. H.), then at you 
(J. A. H.). 

(Details insufficient for recognition.) 

This is quite a natural world that we are in. 

There is some man called Bannister here. There 
is a lady with him, rather short and stout. They 
axe friends, and are laughing. She has on a dress 
that shines ; moird silk, do you know what that 
is? 

M. H. : Yes. 

Control : Not very tall, but rather full. Hair 
almost white. A jolly woman. She knows your 
father well. Do you know somebody called William 
in the body ? 

J. A. H. : Yes. 

Control: She had jokes with him. She re- 
members William better than you. William is in 
the bojiy. She always called him Will, 

(The man is my father, often described as being 
present, and sometimes sending useful warnings 
about the immediate future, which to some extent 
is perceptible to those over there. The old lady, 
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though tfhnamed, is perfectly clear, but I cannot 
give details because of living Relatives who are not 
interested in psychical research and might be hurt 
by publication of names in this connexion. The 
“ Will ” is a near relative of mine, and the old lady 
is Will’s wife’s grandmother. She died about thirty- 
five years ago. I have no reason to think that the 
medium had ever heard of her. My father died in 
1898.) 

There is a preacher here, an elderly man, with 
a rather forceful manner. I would not think he 
belonged to the kirk ; more like a meeting-house. 
What do you call it ? 

J. A. H. : Chapel. 

Control : Yes, chapel. Dissenters. I belonged 
to the United Free Church. I don’t belong to any 
church now ; I go to them all. 

Some lady is here who has not been gone long. 
She belongs to this preacher man. They have 
come together. 

(Mr. and Mrs. Trotman, probably. Both have 
been described before, and the medium has got 
the name as Trotter.) 

You have lots of work to do yet. (Uncertain 
whether this was said to J. A, H. or M. H.j You 
(M. H.) are a serious person. I don’t imply that 
you are strait-laced, but you think a great deal of 
what is said to you. 

There is some young lady here who knew you 
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(M. H.) very well in sickness. She went very 
suddenly. Very sad. | I would not think she would 
be more than twenty-two. She went to the kirk 
you went to. She was a beautiful singer, and was 
in the choir. She is trying to bring me into her 
surroundings. All about singing. That old gentle- 
man who used to preach— she knew him and sang 
at his kirk. 

J. A. H. : Does she know me ? 

(Mr. Trotman appeared at a sitting two days 
after his widow’s death, and apparently had come 
to meet her as has happened frequently in other 
cases. See my " Psychical Investigations,’’ pp. 
90-1.) 

Control : I think so. 

(This seems to be one of Mr. Trotman’s daugh- 
ters, who was an exceptionally good singer and was 
in the choir at the chapel referred to. Until her 
marriage and departure from the neighbourhood, 
she was my sister’s closest friend. She died rather 
suddenly in 1899, but was older than the medium 
said ; about thirty, I think.) 

We have all got bodies here, you know ; very 
nice ones. And there is a place where music is 
taught in the spirit world. 

There is a clergyman ; name begins with a capi- 
tal T. He could not walk very slow ; he trotted. 

(Here the medium got up and "trotted" with 
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his feet/ marking time. Apparently the control 
thought that she was saying something true and 
evidential, but it seems pretty certain that it was 
an ingenious way of indicating the name Trotman, 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Trotman was an ailing 
man and a slow walker during the years that I 
knew him. There have been other instances of 
names being got through in this way, when the 
name has been unfamiliar to the medium.) 

Life is composed of seasons (here Mr. Trotman 
seemed to be sermonizing as of old) ; first the 
season of rejoicing ; you are bom, a gift to your 
parents. Then happiness and promise and de- 
velopment. Then love, marriage, family ties and 
responsibilities. Then, often, sickness and death. 
But there is one law that worketh through it all, 
inexorable, always moving on. Nature is trans- 
formed, always improving and perfecting. That is 
a feeble expression of what the man behind me is 
saying. 

(The last remark was by the control, apparently. 
Indeed all of it was spoken in Scots, but the ser- 
mon part was a passing on of impressions or dicta- 
tion from the ostensible speaker. I did not get it 
all down; the speech was rapid, and it did not 
sound particularly interesting. I want evidence 
rather than edifying addresses.) 

Now, is there anything you would like to ask 
before I go ? 
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J. A, H. : Shall 1 ^ get rid of bodily disabilities 
when I get over to your side ? 

(A futile question, but I had nothing ready.) 

You need have no misgivings about that. No 
more pain. You will go about as you want to. 
But you must not think that your life has been 
wasted. There is purpose behind all. If you had 
remained well, you would not have obtained the 
knowledge that you have obtained. And you are 
very widely useful. You have no idea of the great 
range of your influence. Invalids are necessary in 
the scheme. Do not get depressed, for all is welL 

J. A. H. : What about cremation ? Is it good 
or bad ? 

Control: Good, most decidedly. When the 
body is done with, it is best destroyed so that it 
cannot be a source of harm to the living. It is 
merely garbage — not a nice word, but that is what 
it is. Better out of the way. 

J. A. H. : Any time after death ? No need to 
wait any definite period of time ? 

Control : Yes, as soon as you like, so long as 
it is made quite sure that death has taken place. 
In cases of sudden death care is required, but all 
that is necessary is to make sure. 

Now*I must go. Good-bye, then. (Some Scots 
word or phrase was apparently used and not caught.) 
You don't understand that ; too Scotch. 

Silence for a minute or two. Medium comes to 
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himself. ’Looks vaguely outyof the window, and 
says : " It’s raining.” All fight in another few 
minutes except that he complains of feeling cold 
as usual after trance. 

J. A. H. : Where have you been ? 

A. W. : I don’t know. I never know anything. 

Ordinary talk followed, but of course we are 
careful not to talk about our deceased or even our 
living relatives or anything else which might give 
information likely to spoil evidence. Medium left 
at 4.30. 



CHAPTER IV 

OTHER EVIDENTIAL EXPERIENCES 


I T will be noted from the illustrative rejmrt just 
quoted, that the medium skips about from one 
spirit to another. This always orcurs, and 
if I ask a question it is not an-,weted at once, if at 
all. Any effort on the part of the medium seems 
to cause something analogous to cramp or paralysis, 
preventing the exercise of the power, whatever it 
is. Accordingly attention is withdrawn from a 
communicator when interest in the medium's mind 
threatens to cramp the mechanism, and is transferred 
to another spirit present. The result is that the 
reports, if presented verbatim, have a disjointed 
effect and are difficult to follow with complete 
comprehension, the reader having to keep so many 
threads in mind. 1 therefore propose to quote a 
few incidents in a different way, which will enable 
the reader to estimate the evidence more easily. 
It often happens that a spirit only partially succeeds 
in getting his message through, and sometimes he 
does not even succeed in being recognizably de- 
scribed, particularly if no name is obtained. In 
such a case there is almost always a further attempt 
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made, indeed continued attempts, until success 
is achieved. In order to m^ke the resultant evi- 
dence easily followed and understood, I will pick 
out a few incidents concerning the same alleged 
spirit or group of spirits, following the track through 
several sittings in which the same communicator 
appeared. 

On March 8 , 19x7, the medium said : “ There is 
a gentleman with you, tall, straight, not big-bodied, 
whiskers white, tapering at the chin, straight nose, 
colour in his face, good clear skin, hair fairly good, 
not bald, quite thick. Stands behind you ; a quiet 
unassuming man, staid, very thoughtful, well- 
dressed, kind of little narrow tie, low collar, white 
front. Rather devout man, rather religious.” 

This was addressed, not to me, but to a lady 
friend of ours from another town, whom I had 
introduced anonymously with a view to getting 
something evidential regarding her son, who had 
been killed in the war. She did not recognize the 
old gentleman described, nor did I. It did not 
occur to me at the time that the spirit might be an 
acquaintance of mine, though at the same sitting 
spirit forms which were certainly for us were de- 
scribed as standing by our friend — people she had 
not known or even heard of. The reason for this 
is not -understood, unless it is that spirifs find it 
easier to build up the form that is seen (perhaps 
some modification of the ether) near some persons 
than near others. It is certain that some people 
seem to make " good sitters,” and it is not always 
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the believing ones. “Wilkinson said -it may here 
be noted — that our friend possessed psychic faculty 
of physical kind, and this may have enabled spirits 
present to produce their ctheri.il modifications in 
her vicinity more easily than in mine or my sister’s, 
we being unfortunately without psychic gifts of 
any kind. Or it may be that the direction of the 
medium’s attention to this sit tor in particular {for 
when I introduce a .stranger he knows that I hope 
something evidential will occur for the new sittir’s 
benefit) resulted in a mis-locut mg of the forms, 
somewhat in the same way as we mis-hcar or misr 
see in consequence of expectant attention, thinking 
— e.g. — that we hear or see a friend whom we are 
expecting, when really it is some one else. Whatever 
the reason, this mis-locating often happens ; and, 
as in the case just quoted, it may result in non- 
recognition unless or until a name or other identify- 
ing detail is obtained. 

In the case under discussion, some intelligence 
evidently perceived that things were not going well 
and that tactics must be changed, for the medium 
suddenly went off into trance. His control this 
time was a Yorkshire entity who gives his name as 
John Brothcrton. He has given a certain amount 
of identifying detail, but obviously nothing con- 
clusive eftn be proved in the case of controls of this 
kind. He and the Scotswoman seem to be the 
usual controls of tliis medium. 

Well, John Brotherton informed us that a spirit 
named Caleb was present and that he had been a 
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Methodist. The words “ A charge to keep I have ” 
were given in connexion with this spirit. They 
were unknown to me, but suggested a line of a 
hymn. The name Caleb immediately reminded 
me of a much -respected retired schoolmaster, Mr. 
Caleb Tapp, who had lived in a house belonging 
to me and had died there about three months before 
the date of the sitting. The description applied 
to him. He was a Wesleyan Methodist, and some- 
times took duty as local preacher. I had never 
mentioned him to Wilkinson and I have no reason 
to believe that the latter had ever heard of him. 

I made inquiries of Mr. Tapp’s intimate friends, 
and was informed that a hymn beginning " A charge 
to keep I have ” was one of his favourite hymns. 
A member of his chapel “ class ” said it was his 
first favourite, judging by the frequency of his 
selection of it as “ class leader.” This fact would 
be known to very few. I certainly do not believe 
that anything about his favourite hymns had ever 
been known to me. I am not a Wesleyan, and had 
not been to that chapel for twenty years. And, 
being invalided and confined to the house, I had 
had no conversation with Mr. Tapp for a dozen 
years or more. In fact I never knew him well ; he 
was of an older generation. I was not in dose 
touch with any of his friends, and I have no recol- 
lection of ever talking to them about either Mr. 
Tapp’s favourite hymns or about hymns at all. 

In accordance with my usual custom, I made no 
remark about Mr. Tapp at the sitting of March 8, 
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except that I though! I knew who “ Caleb *’ was, I 
mentioned no surname and said nothing about him 

On May 18, 1917, the medium in hit. normal state 
had an impression of the presence of a Caleb, and 
asked, in response to my remark that I thought I 
understood : " Was he a preacher J ” I said : 
“ Yes, a local preacher.” The medium then got 
the further impression that the gentleman was not 
related to me, which was true. To clinch the 
matter, the surname was required, and this came 
in curious fashion at a sitting on June 21, 1917, 
The medium had gone into tiance, and the Scots- 
woman control was speaking After giving evi- 
dential matter concerning other spirits said to be 
present, she remarked : “ There is some old man 
here keeps tapping on the table. He* says ‘ Tap, 
tap, tap ’ with his index finger on the table. Old 
style in his way of thinking. A good man, old 
style. A God-fearing man, you understand.” 

J. A. H. : Yes. 

Control : But he has now found out more than 
he ever believed. He has not been long gone. His 
eyes are opened wider than ever before. He was 
fond of children and much among them. He was 
a man that knew lots of people. Again he taps on 
the table— tap, tap, tap, he makes me say that. 

That* old gentleman is very persistent. He has 
a pointer such as a man uses to make people sing. 
He is conducting. 

(It is a fact that he was a keen musician and much 
interested in the teaching of singing in his school.) 
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After -fixe trance, the medium could see an old 
man tapping on the table ; his normal clairvoyance 
thus confirming the statements of the control. I 
said : " It is a man whose name was Tapp.” 

A. W. : Oh ! Did you know him ? 

J. A. H. : Yes. 

A. W. : I never heard of anyone of that name 
before. 

No doubt that was why the name could not be 
got through as a name but was ingeniously sym- 
bolized instead. (A similar thing occurred, as 
already described, in connection with the un- 
familiar name Trotman.) The most interesting 
feature of the incident, however, was the line of 
Mr. Tapp’s favourite hymn. This seems to exclude 
the hypothesis of normal knowledge on the part 
of the medium, and that of telepathy from anyone 
present ; for no one present knew anything about 
the communicator’s preferences as to hymns or 
anything else. It would seem that this line was 
given purposely as a piece of specially good evi- 
dence of identity, which indeed it was. 

It may be asked : “ Why, if you did not know 
the communicator particularly well in life, did he 
communicate with you ? ” My answer is that I 
do not know. Two considerations may have had 
something to do with it. One is, as I have said, 
that he happened to live in a house that belonged 
to me. The other is perhaps more significant still, 
though it is only a supposition. The last time I 
saw Mr. Tapp was one day when I was sitting in 
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ray garden. He passed, on the road, with an old 
friend of his. This iatter knew me well, and was 
mildly interested in psychical research. He called 
a greeting across the garden, making the u-aial 
remarks about the weather. Then he said some- 
thing about my writings, alluding to the question of 
survival. His final shot was : " Well, we shall have 
to wait till we get there ; I don’t think you can 
prove anything.” I jocularly agreed, for I do not 
think the matter can be proved beyond challenge. 
Mr. Tapp heard this conversation, but said nothing. 
It is conceivable that, knowing my interests and 
my desire to obtain proof or at least evidence, he 
set himself, when he arrived over there, to give me 
evidence which should be as near proof as possible. 
It is noteworthy that the other old gentleman, his 
companion, has also manifested several times at 
my sittings (he died in 19x8) and has given me good 
evidence of similar character. In Mr. Tapp’s 
case there has been one piece of evidence in par- 
ticular which is very striking, but is too private for 
publication. It concerned a person whom he knew 
in the old days before he came to Yorkshire. The 
name was correctly given. Inquiry in Devonshire 
had to be made in order to verify the fact. The 
incident was sketchy, and it is regrettable that 
the detail was not more abundant, but it seems 
to have been an attempt, partially successful, to 
give something for which telepathy from anyone 
in this neighbourhood 01 indied wdlnn two hundred 
miles, would be an unacceptable explanation. 
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At the same sitting of June 21, 1917, the control 
said : “ Now there is a stoutish man, fresh colour 
in his face, an apron on, cloth all about him. A 
fine-looking man, sixty-three or sixty-four. Some 
one who kens you (J. A. H.) awfully weel. He 
turns the cloth over and over. Great quantities 
of it. A salesman, perhaps. He tries to speak, 
and there is rather an effort in his throat. He 
would suffer rather severely at the time.” 

This applies to my father, who has often been 
described as present, and his full name given. The 
turning over of cloth is almost the best possible 
identity-touch, for it represents his occupation 
of early middle life (he retired at forty-five) and he 
often did it later on, at his son’s mill, for exercise 
and in order to help the young firm. Both mills 
were several miles from my home, and my father 
died in 1898 ; few people locally could have given 
exact information about his occupation in early 
life or indeed about his later continuation of it. 
And as to possible telepathy from my mind, it is 
to be noted that I should never have “ telepathed ” 
the idea that he was a salesman, which he was 
not. It seemed to be a picture made by his mind 
for the medium to see as evidence — from which he 
made a wrong inference as to the salesmanship. 
And the “ turning over ” of cloth is peculiarly apt ; 
more so than anyone can understand except those 
who know the work of a “ taker-in ” in a cloth- 
manufacturing mill. While speaking, the medium 
made with his hands the peculiar and character- 
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istic movements of “ throwing over " the v flipes ” 
of cloth, exactly as my father did it. 

I do not lay stress on this incident as evidence 
exceptionally convincing to anyone else, for the 
action part cannot be conveyed ; and, as to the 
facts given or implied, the critical reader will 
naturally assume that the medium knew all about 
my father. I quote it mainly as introduction to 
what follows. 

After digressions concerning other spirits, the 
control again referred to the man who was obviously 
my father, and said : " There is some lady here, 
well up in years; that man with the apron has 
brought her.” (The " apron ” is a linen overall, 
worn to protect the clothes from dust and fluff 
when handling cloth.) “ This lady is a very nice 
person, quite old, silk dress, rather big woman, 
not a kinswoman of yours — I can tell by the feeling. 
She lived away from here, in some big place. A 
clever woman. Some one who went about a 
great deal, teaching people. Fond of learning 
things, and she may impart things to you later on. 
You will learn about this lady again, in other ways. 
This man has made it possible for her to come. She 
went out of the body since him. She had associa- 
tion with a kirk, and she had something to do with 
politics, ’interested in politics, and retained the 
interest as long as she lived.” 

This recalled no one in particular, so I said : 
“ You can’t get her name, peihaps ? ” After a 
pause the control said : "I get the name Grant. 
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Very much interested in politics. She went about 
a great deal, and knew a great deal, and it has stood 
her in good stead. The man with the cloth brought 
the woman who travelled about the world.” 

This made it perfectly clear. The description 
applies exactly to a Miss Grant who died about 
six months before the sitting. She lived in a 
distant part of my town, five miles away, and I 
have no reason to believe that the medium had heard 
of her ; but, even if he had, it is improbable to the 
point of incredibility that he could know of any 
association between this lady and my father. The 
fact is, however, that she lived near my parents 
in their early days, in a village ; her father was 
minister at the chapel they attended. She left 
the village somewhere about 1873. In those old 
days her family and my parents knew each other 
well ; and, though no close acquaintance was kept 
up later on, I regard it as an extremely likely thing 
— granted the hypothesis of survival and the 
possible gravitation together of like-minded people 
— that my father and mother will have met Miss 
Grant and her father over there, and will have 
renewed the acquaintanceship. 

It is worth noting that a nephew of Miss Grant’s 
had been killed in the war about six weeks before 
the date of this sitting, and there may h!,ve been 
some connexion between this event and her appear- 
ance ; for I have had evidence which convinces me 
that friends on the other side come to meet those 
who pass over, and often remain with them until 
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they have had a rest 'ffld >» ™ady *» 8° ,orwaTd 

priSMT- knowing 
Lng when he conld come to see me. The Wte wms 
Leaded to too, and whole replymg to * he had 
an impression, as happomd once before of me pre 
sence of some spirit who was m ere ladv 

wrote that he got “ the feeling of a 
abont sixty I should take her to be. She must have 
been well informed, and gives me «>e “pre^n 
of a person well educated in her time m all educa- 
tional subjects She might have traveHed because 
she had some Egyptian charms m her hand Of 
course I don’t know if ever you have known of such 
a person or not, but ready she is a forceful person- 
ality, and quite refined, too. I am sure her name 
is Grant or Grantley ; am not certain which, but 
it sounds like that. And she might have been 
connected with a clergyman, for I feel such associa- 
tions about her. I know this is vague, but have 
just given way to the impression, and tell it you 
for what it may be worth. 

The facts were that Miss Grant kept a private 
school in early and middle life, and was of course 
interested in all educational affairs. She spent a 
winter in Egypt not long before she died ; it was 
her last journey of any consequence. Her father 
and brother were Congregational ministers. The 
1 “ Psychical Investigations,” pp. 15* 61. 
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characferization was excellent. She was rather 
older than the age given, but was always young- 
looking for her age. I had told Wilkinson nothing 
about her at the sitting of June 21 or afterwards, 
and this letter was quite a surprise ; though it is in 
keeping with what I should expect. If she is still 
in existence and is aware of what is going on down 
here (perhaps aware of my work, having been told 
by my father) it is m keeping with her nature that 
she should give evidence of her survival and identity, 
or even — as said at the sitting of June 21 — assist 
me in my work in some inspirational way. The 
idea is pleasant, for she was a fine soul ; but it did 
not originate with me, and therefore was not tele- 
pathic. Indeed, so far as my recollection goes, I 
had not thought of her at all for a long time. As 
to the age, it will be noted that in the sitting of 
June 21 she was said to be “ quite old,” which was 
correct : she is over seventy. I hardly knew her, 
but all the elder members of my family did. 

In connexion with the Mr. Tapp incident men- 
tioned in this chapter, there was a further develop- 
ment at a sitting on June 13, 1919. The medium 
said : 

I saw a woman pass me just now. An elderly 
woman, sixty-seven or sixty-eight. Rather nice. 
Not so big. Black dress which shines ; sbmething 
white, trimming, about the neck. Lace. I think 
she knew you (addressing my sister). She is called 
either Frances or something like that. Do you 
know any Frances ? 
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M. H. : I cannot recall one just now. . 

A. W. : Yes, there is something about a Frances. 
Frances Mary. (Writes automatically the names 
Frances Mary). I have to put a dash under the 
Frances, to emphasize it. She would be nearly 
seventy— sixty-seven or sixty-eight. It is very 
real. She would be very religious, and very fond 
of singing hymns. A Methodist probably, not a 
Churchwoman. Very real. She seems to come 
nearer and nearer you (M. H.). Have you known 
anyone who had to do with a school, and teaching ? 

M. H. : Yes. (But of course everybody knows 
some one to whom this would apply.) 

A. W. : There is a school ; I feel as if I were coming 
through a schoolroom, a day-school, with pictures. 
She is trying to impress me with this school. She 
died rather suddenly. I am sure she knows you ; 
the influence is quite strong and real. Frances 
Mary. You would think she would tell her other 
name. 

J. A. : Yes, I wish she would. 

A. W. : She was very religious ; her interests were 
greatly in that. Have you known somebody who 
was a schoolmaster who has somebody belonging 
to him called Frances ? Tapp ; Frances Mary Tapp. 

(This cleared the matter up at once. The com- 
municator was the wife of the Mr. Tapp already 
mentioned. We did not know her Christian name. 
I made inquiry and verified the Frances, but could 
hear nothing about the Mary until I ventured to 
tell one of her sons the whole story and to ask for 
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information. He informed me that the full name 
was exactly as given.) 

The medium went on to say that this lady had 
died very soon after her husband (true ; a few weeks 
only) and that she was younger than her husband. 
The fact was that she was ten years younger ; the 
medium got her age incorrectly — she was about 
sixty. At a later sitting it was given as sixty-three. 

Many things have occurred at my sittings which 
have indicated that those on the other side are to 
a great extent aware of what is going on here, and 
are interested in what would have interested them 
if they were still with us. On one occasion a rela- 
tive by marriage who had died twenty years before 
was described and named, and the medium had 
an impression that some one in whom the spirit 
(a woman) was interested was going to have a baby. 
The impression strengthened, and finally the spirit 
was clairaudiently heard to say “ Mrs. Leigh.” 
Mrs. Leigh was the daughter of the spirit purport- 
ing to be present, but I knew of no prospective 
baby, though Mrs. Leigh is a relative of ours. But 
the information was correct ; the baby was bom 
about five months later. Mrs. Leigh lived at a dis- 
tance from both myself and the medium, I had 
never mentioned her to him, she is not interested in 
psychical research, and I have no reason ?o t hink 
that the medium had ever heard of her. 

Regarding this Mrs. Leigh, it may be mentioned 
that at a sitting a year previously her mother pur- 
ported to appear, dressed " in white as if for a 
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wedding.” The fact *was that the daughter's 
wedding-day had been decided a few days before 
the sitting, but tbp news had not become public 
property. This suggested that the mother was not 
only aware of the impending event, indicating her 
knowledge by the gala dress and by the impression 
conveyed to the medium, but also that she pur- 
posely, for evidence’ sake, showed knowledge which 
was possessed only by the family and intimate 
friends. The deceased lady was not known to the 
medium, and was not interested in psychical things. 
She lived in a town some miles away from Wilkin- 
son’s home, and never knew of his existence ; nor 
to the best of my belief has he ever known of hers. 
She died long before I became acquainted with him. 

For evidential purposes I have on several occas- 
ions introduced friends of mine at these sittings, 
sometimes anonymously, with good results. Some- 
times I have introduced them by name, deliberately, 
because the anonymous method inevitably gives 
the sitting a “ test ” atmosphere, and the medium 
is then so anxious to get some evidence that the 
conditions are not of the best. On June 25, 1920, 
I introduced, by name, a friend whom I will call 
James Starkey, and there was some evidential 
matter which, however, is not important enough to 
quote. Qn June 20, 1921, this gentleman was 
again present at a sitting, and some interesting 
things were obtained, though evidentially the case 
is not as strong as it might have been, for the 
medium knew the stranger’s name, and perhaps 
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his occupation before retirement. But I do not 
think he knew anything more. The following is 
an extract from my verbatim report : — 

A. W. (medium) to J. S. : There is somebody 
over there by you, a man who died at fifty-seven 
or fifty-eight. Something had happened to this 
man, he suffered rather severely. Something like 
your build, but younger. (J. S. was nearing 
seventy). I am impressed to say that there was 
some Fred. It might have been his name or some 
one connected with him. This man must have had 
severe pain before he died. No pain now. He 
knows you. Not lately dead, been gone a long 
time. Interested in you. Did you know a man 
who was not married, called Fred ? 

J. S. : Yes. 

A. W. : I must take you back a good number of 
years. Into the teens of years. I see behind you 
a young man about thirty. He does not approach 
you very closely, but from where he stands to where 
you are a lot of light shines out as if it were a cord 
from him to you. Light from him comes to you. 
Behind him I can see water, and it is dark ; a sheet 
of water in the dark. The water is not moving or 
is moving slowly. A vision as if I were looking 
at a picture. The water is behind him. “ I have 
come through the water and am standing beside 
it.” I do not know whether this !s the Fred or 
not. I cannot interpret the water very correctly ; it 
was too dark. Like scenery by night. It takes me 
back many years. It would impress you very much. 
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There is some old woman tin 10 with you* holding 
a letter Z up in her hand. It mud be an initial 
of her name. 

(Wilkinson remarked that In could not think 
of a name beginning with Z, and J A. H. with 
unseemly levity suggest) d Ztrubhabt 1 ) 

An old woman. She wa> nev< r inarm d. 

J. S. : I don’t know any worn ui with that initial. 

A. W. : A thin woman, nol tall. Hat hi r a long 
nose. Dressed very neatly and will. I have a 
strong impression that thin* wire two or three in 
connexion with her who were not mained. I'll 
warrant you that that is some one you will n member 
about, later on 

J. S. : Fred interests me more < losely 

A. W. : I had to say that he had passed through 
the waters ; perhaps meaning out of his ditto ulties 

I get a peculiar smell , not a bit nue Fat, 
rosin, a tarry smell. Somebody trying to impress 
me that they have been among it. A lot of people 
here. There is a man with a pictute, an old man, 
rather unsteady, looking at you. Not tall, sturdily 
built. He knows you, and he has a pietme, a 
man’s head and shoulders, not his own face. I 
am opening a Bible ; the book of Timothy. Ihi 
you read the Bible much ? 

J, S. : Not much, perhaps 

A. W. : I g< t a most peculiar smell, like rosin. 
(Sniffs) I can’t make it out. 

That Z meant Zillah When you wire young 
1 
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you must have known this Zillah. A long way 
back. 

J. S. : I can’t recall it. 

A. W. : Some woman holds up a bottle with a 
white powder in it like baking powder, carbonate 
of soda. An elderly but not old woman. Means 
to convey something to you. Her name was 
Ward or something like that. God. Gord. (Seemed 
to be trying to reproduce a sound that he heard.) 
Did you know some Lingard ? Have you had to 
do with them in business ? I am surmising this. 
You may have sold this woman something like 
this white powder. A nice woman ; passed away 
some time ago. 

J. S. (evidently remembering) : I saw her very 
seldom. 

A. W. : You remember me speaking about a 
middle-aged man ; his face has come up, and there 
is a hkeness between him and you. There is an 
old lady of eighty who belongs to him ; they have 
come together. 

J. S. : That is good ; do you see any dress ? 

A. W. : A dress of the old style ; nothing elaborate. 
These two would be partial to each other ; an 
intense feeling links them together. 

J. S. : Do you think there is a connexion with the 
younger person ? . 

A. W. : I saw a light coming from him to you, as 
if you were linked up together. 

Have you known some one called Tamar ? She 
knows you and is making an effort. 
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J. S. : Tluit is Tamar languid. 

A. W. : That is the woman with tlx* bottle. She 
is interested and L making an i ilort. 

AH this turnul out to bo rat hi r good The 
Fred was a brother of J. $.’■>, and the ditaiK ar<* 
correct. I never hmw him. 'I he man <4 thirty 
seems to be J. S.S ymmgi i biotin r, who \u% found 
drowned in a rt orvoir about thirty \t u-> ago. 1 
knew him slight Iv, lmt had mvtr m ntiomd him 
to Wiikinom. Tie- tragedy on urn d riming the 
night and the clairvoyance .< i m , to have n pro- 
duced the scute, /.ill th 1 -. unmogm/ d I base 
known a Zillah, but m the nbstnre of d< tail ! cannot 
tell whether she was the one mtuvhd. The 
Timothy {if the symbolism was intended to convey 
the name) wa> appan ntly a Timothy Robin am. 
the village photograph' r of hi-, day, who had 
appeared at a sitting in Uji 7 , in rat hi r interesting 
circumstances; I shall cpuite that npoit in a later 
chapter, for a spici.il ii.t-.nn. Timothy was a 
violinist and ’cellist in an amatiur way, hence 
perhaps the smell of ro.in. Tlie old lady ws*ms 
to be J. S.’s mother. Tamar Lingard wxs slightly 
known to J. S. She died some year-, before the 
sitting, and the family had left the village some 
years before her death. She was an herbalist. 1 
had never heard of her, so far as 1 can remember. 

At this sitting there was some rat lx r inti resting 
matter for my sister, M. 11. The following is part 
of it : 

A. W, : There is -.ome woman by you, a man 
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with her/ his head down. All in black, like a par- 
son. I can’t see his face ; he is all in a mist. The 
woman has hold of his shoulder. Not an old man. 
She has rather oval features, small face. She is in 
front of him. There is a light about her face, 
while he is all foggy ; somebody just gone over ; 
I can feel that damp feeling. (Wilkinson can 
usually tell if it is a recently departed person, by 
a “ damp ” or " clammy ” feeling. He does not 
know why the feeling is associated with such cases.) 
He would be a middle-aged man by his build. 
Between you (M. H.) and you (J. S.) but nearest 
to you (M. H.). These two have come together, 
a woman and a man. Two people have met. I 
see the woman still, but the man has gone. Some 
tiny flowers are dropped on the table ; pansies or 
violets or something like that. The woman is 
trying to symbolize something. I get a sweet 
aroma from that woman. (M. H. said afterwards 
that she smelt flowers, and wondered about it, 
for she had no scent about her, nor had I. I 
smelt nothing of the kind, but we once had an 
experience of the kind with Mrs. Wesley Adams, 
when I did smell flowers.) The woman is fading 
away now. Somebody wants to say they have 
been to a funeral yesterday or the day before. 

The minister seems to have been a man who had 
been pastor of the church attended by M. H. He 
had left the district some years before, and had 
died about a week before the sitting. His funeral 
had been on June 28, so the “ day before yester- 
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clay ” was rorreet. Hi. wife had pmhuaMd him 
by some years, f have no reason to think that 
Wilkinson had known of the* cxistum ol tin »e 
people, hut I cannot prove it. 

There was other matter re*fi runa to my own 
people m this sit tint;, but it putU repeat* what 
I have had before, so I do not quote it K< h u u< e 
to my mother, father, giandpan nt atiel eitiu r 
relatives and fnenels, art* freejuent, often uuoui 
panierl by atfe'rtieinate aehiec*, for they uni able 
to see ahead a little* farther than we tan, and tin \ 
can sometimes usr fully warn us to t ike p< 1 tal eaie 
during a short period. Oerasionallv tin n lion of 
the warning heroines appatent <o time* gees on, 
and it st*ems clear that they h eve «» e*n 01 “ se*nseel ” 
a possible danger. 

The foregoing art examples of the kind of thing 
that happens. I could quote* many mote . It has 
frequently been the rase, for instanee*, that young 
soleiiers killed in the* war have purported te> be 
present, giving their names, and, though sometimes 
unknown to me, I have found that they have l« ui 
local boys who no doubt knt*w me, in one ease I 
did not remember the youth, but it turned out 
that he had done carpentering at my house. I am 
keenly conscious that isolated incidents of the kind 
quoted in this chapter, or e*ve*n a liook full of the*m, 
can ne*ve*r can y conviction to an outsider. IK* 
will always be able* to think that the* medium some- 
how possessed the lupmeel knowledge, and th.it the 
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whole th&ig is a fraud. He will perhaps have a 
little difficulty with cases such as the Ruth Robert- 
shaw incident , 1 when spirits connected with my 
last visitor turned up, giving their names and quite 
a lot of information which was not known to any- 
one present ; but all this can be “ explained ” by 
the simple hypothesis that the medium has both 
doors of my house watched by sentries when he 
wishes to bring off an evidential coup of this kind. 
These sentries are also good detectives, and are 
able to obtain information about the deceased re- 
latives of my last visitor, without exciting suspi- 
cion ; which proves that they are very skilful 
individuals, for the inquiries would have to be 
made in a village where inquisitive strangers would 
not be likely to find the inhabitants at all accom- 
modating. The hypothesis is perhaps not so very 
simple after all ! In the Robertshaw case the 
visitor had made her call three days before the 
sitting ; and the sentries would have to make sure 
that no othfer visitor had called in the interim. An 
arduous task, calling for unremitting attention ; an 
unpleasant one, for the time of year was November. 
The sentry-and-detective idea may perhaps be held 
by a determined sceptic, and by aid of acceptance 
of such suppositions as telepathy from the sitter 
and perhaps from people at a distance, “ spirits ” 
may be avoided. As I have said before, I have 
not the slightest objection to anyone adopting these 
explanations. I have very little missionary zeal. 

1 “ Psychical Investigations,” pp. 171-4. 
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I cheerfully admit that nothing can ho Yooirively 
proved about the agencies at work m tin so pu/ding 
psychical phenomena. No doubt Mr. ( lodd would 
admit that he cannot coercively prove hi-, hvpothesis 
of universal fraud. Well, co< icivc proof b< ing im- 
possible, we have to take what s<ems the most 
probable explanation ; and until we know a good 
deal more than we know at present then* will l>e 
differences of opinion, as there .ire dittiienei s of 
opinion regarding all scimtific hypothec* while 
they are being subject! d to the tt its that will 
cither raise them to the rank of t lv ones or will 
explode them as errors- not nt cess.u dy mischievous 
or useless errors, for they may have been stepping- 
stones to the true theory. 

In short, proof in those matters is cumulative, 
as m all inductive science. The present genera- 
tion of psychical researchers will peihajij not do 
much more than destroy matuialism as a philo- 
sophy, thus preparing the way— clearing the ground 
— for a growth of truer ideas. Hut even this pre- 
paration is well worth doing. Vrogri ss is slow, and 
we need not try to go too fast. The advance re- 
cently has been quite rapid enough. We do not 
want public opinion to rush to the opposite extreme. 
Materialism is bad, but superstition is worse. It 
is best to hasten slowly, making sure as we go on, 



CHAPTER V 


MEMORY OF COMMUNICATORS, AND THE 
CASE OF MRS. CRAVEN AND MRS. BROWN 

W HATEVER the agency in these sittings, 
it is something with a good memory. It 
has happened over and over again that 
when a description or partial name has not been 
recognized, it has been repeated and amplified at 
later sittings, sometimes long after the date of the 
first mention. Usually this repetition and amplifi- 
cation seem to be persisted in until recognition 
occurs ; as if the person was satisfied when he had 
succeeded in giving the kind of evidence that was 
required. Sometimes there has been no complete 
recognition, because the dates went back too far, 
as in the following case. 

At a sitting on November 23, 1917, the medium 
said : " There is somebody sitting behind me, 
somebody called Sarah Cockshott. Very old- 
fashioned brown dress, very wide, and she has her 
hair odd. A long time back. This is a real pre- 
sence, whoever she is. Takes me back many years, 
a countrywoman. Right diessed up. The sound 
of the name was very plain. Cockshott. I think 

56 
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you may hear something about tills, but she will 
take some tracing, for it is many years back. Some 
mail is with her, clean shaven. His name is Stirk. 
That is a long way back. Somebody linked up 
with your folks. This man has come from Cowling. 
There is a place calk'd Cowling ? ” 

J. A. II. : Yes, Skipton way. 

A. W. : I don't know what he wants here. I 
just heard him say " i have tome from Cowling.” 
An old man called Abram has brought him. It 
would be before I was born. 

This had no significance for me, except that it 
had a certain plausibility, for it happens that some 
of my ancestors lived at the hamlet of Cowling. 
To be exact, my father’s paternal grandmother 
(already mentioned) came from that hamlet, and 
she has several times been described and named as 
being present at my sittings. She was Mary 
Bannister before marriage to my great-grandfather 
Hill. Whether he also was originally a native of 
Cowling I do not know. Nor do I know anything 
about a Sarah Cockshott or a man named Stirk, of 
Cowling ; but I have not been able to make v< ry 
searching inquiries, being busy with other things. 
But I have learnt that Cockshott is a local name 
in the Cowling district. 

At a sitting on January 17, 1919, the medium 
said; "There is a woman hue, not very tall, a 
long way hack. I am veiy certain of that, f see 
a country place on a road, lutlur steep. I go to 
some houses, a farm witli cottages, a long, long road, 
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quite country, more so than here. This woman 
impresses me that her name was Nancy Bannister. 
She was getting on in years but not old. Some man 
called Abram has come with her, a big man with a 
big coat on ; these two would be linked up a long 
way back, before your time probably.” 

J. A. H. : Are they connected with the Clapham 
woman ? (This because a woman of that name 
had been mentioned and not fully recognized.) 

A. W. : I don’t know ; they were all together 
about you. I do not remember seeing them before. 
You have not had anybody belonging to you called 
Cowling ? That name comes into my mind. 

J. A. H. : There is sense in it. 

A. W. : It is a long way back. The old woman 
called Nancy. There is a gentleman there, dean 
shaven face, hair stands out at the temples. Rather 
big man. White shirt, old-fashioned. Fair amount 
of hair on. He stands straight. I am nearly sure 
he was called Stirk. I think you would find he was 
William Stirk. 

At a sitting on March 17, 1921, an Abram or 
Abraham Jowett was described, a big man with a 
lot of hair and a long beard, grey. Gaunt and bony. 
An old-fashioned sort of man, a long way back, but 
the man is known to my father on the other side ; 
apparently a relative. A William Jowett was 
mentioned also ; a man who “ walked straight,” 
and who went to some place of worship not Church 
of England. It was not expressly said that these 
also were Cowling people, but the indications were 
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that they were ancestors of mine on the paternal 
side, so 1 mention them here. 

I have not yet been able to verify these Cowling 
details, but I hope to make an attempt soon. I 
quote them here mainly to show how persistently 
the same things are referred to at sittings separated 
from each other by long intervals of time, if they 
are not recognized at once. 

I have reason to believe that there is something 
in these particular statements, for I remember 
that my father used to say that there is a Jowett 
strain in us, a long way back. And my father’s 
people of three generations ago did live at, or near, 
Cowling — an upland village, very lonely, between 
Keighley and Skipton, and several miles from a 
railway station. I think my ancestors there were 
farmers. 

I have said that in order to establish the exist- 
ence of some sort of supernormal power on the part 
of the medium I have introduced sitters anony- 
mously — people from distant towns, with no spirit- 
ualist or psychical-research connexions — and the 
results have sometimes been rather good. The 
evidence has been striking in the mass rather than 
good in the sepse of isolated incidents which in 
themselves could be regarded as clinching ; though 
I will quote a few which seem to be almost con- 
clusive in themselves — conclusive as to the opera- 
tion of supernormal powers of some sort, though 
not necessarily powers exerted by discamate people. 

On March 8, 1917 , 1 introduced, without name, a 
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lady sitter from a distant town 1 had told Wilkin- 
son, by letter, that I had “ asked in ” — a phrase 
purposely suggesting nearness — a lady who had 
been benaved, but that was all I told him. Not 
much was obtained respecting the communicator 
who was specially desired, though there were evi- 
dential features in other and unexpected directions. 
Consequently I asked her to come again, and she 
came to my next sitting, on June x, 1917. During 
thi"- sitting the medium turn< d to our visitor, whom 
I will call Mrs. Newton, and said : 

“ Tlu re is somebody with you, I get the name 
Wilton. But I don’t know whether it is a place 
or a name. You don’t know anybody called Mow- 
bray ;i ” 

Mrs. Newton said she did not remember anyone 
of that name. The medium seemed sure he was 
right, and went on to mention a town about fifteen 
miles away, in the direction of — and beyond — Mrs. 
Newton’s home ; but nothing very definite was 
forthcoming. All this was therefore regarded at 
the moment as without significance. But when 
Mrs. Newton was again at our house on June 17, 
I happened to say : " It seems that ‘ Wilton ’ and 
‘ Mowbray ’ do not mean anything to you ? ” To 
which she replied, almost startled, “ Why, Wilton 
Mowbray was manager at the Bank of Liverpool 
at X ” (mentioning the town that Wilkinson had 
named). It is to be noted that the medium had 
not said the two names tog. Ihir ; and, Mrs. New- 
ton’s mind hung centred 011 the peison from whom 
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she was hoping to receive communications, ^ic dirt 
not think of this man Mowbray until I accidentally 
said the names in the same breath, so to .speak. 
She did not know Mr. Mowbray well, hut her hus- 
band did ; they were connected with the same kind 
of business, being indeed managers of two branches 
of the same bank, in different towns. I am satisfied 
that the medium did not know Mis. Newton’s name 
or where she lived, but it would seem that there 
was some intelligence present whit h knew who she 
was and could give a significant name. Why 
Mowbray appeared I have not the least idea. lit* 
was also correctly described, but was not recog- 
nized at the time because, as I have said, Mrs. 
Newton was hoping for other matter and did not 
give much attention to what was obviously un- 
related to what she had in mind. 

The case to be quoted next is of rather special 
interest as providing evidence for supernormal 
powers, the identity of the sitters being carefully 
kept from the medium. Also as evidence for the 
memory of whatever it is that communicates. If 
it is a spirit, it is natural enough ; if not, it is curious 
that the same people purport to turn up for the 
same sitters, time after time. But we will discuss 
the various hypotheses later. 

On November 23, 1917, I introduced to the 
medium, without giving their names or any informa- 
tion about them, two sisters whose husbands hart 
died not long before, one of than killed in the war. 
It was their first sitting with a medium, and I 
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schooled them carefully about the importance of 
not giving any information away. They proved 
to be apt pupils, for I myself could not tell, from 
their manner or anything that they said during the 
sitting, whether the medium was hitting the mark 
or was altogether off it. The sitting was poor as 
regards names, but had points of interest. I will 
call the ladies Mrs. Craven and Mrs. Brown, because 
the use of real names might be distasteful to some of 
their living relatives. The sitters had brought, at my 
suggestion, certain small objects which had belonged 
to their husbands, for use in establishing rapport. 

The medium said, handling a cigarette-holder 
which had belonged to Mr. Craven : 

“ I feel a buoyancy, proud, somebody associated 
with the person owning this. Very optimistic, 
buoyant, very affable. Jolly. This person must 
have been able to blow something with the mouth, 
like an instrument. I have something in my mouth, 
and I am blowing it, making music. I feel as if I 
were reckoning figures up very quickly, like arith- 
metic. Figures on a board, somebody clever at 
figures. Very jolly, as if I could make fun.” 

The characterization applies correctly to Mr. 
Craven. He was of buoyant disposition, was a 
schoolmaster, and though not really a musician, 
he sometimes played the clarionet, as a sort of joke. 

Handling a pocket-book which had belonged to 
Mr. Brown, the medium said : 

This is something more dull ; a feeling of depres- 
sion. I can smell something very funny, some- 
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thing that was associated with this person.. You 
know what new goods, cotton fabrics, calico, 
smell like. It was something that was round this 
person. I feel as if I have some difficulty with my 
nose, catarrh or something like that. I am brought 
in contact with a lady — in the body, I think. She 
is elderly and wears a shawl ; rather matronly, 
not very tall, hair rather full and high. I don’t 
see her, but I feel her. Middle-aged. Talks rather 
quietly and slowly. She is a personality associated 
with the person owning this object. I don’t know 
where you have been lately, but there has been 
somebody in great distress. A young woman. 
This person ought to be cared for and looked after ; 
ought to have somebody to look after her. It 
will take her all her time to get over something 
that has happened. At times she appears to be 
fairly well, but is not as well as she tries to appear. 
I)o not take it too seriously, but if care is not 
exercised she may go wrong. Have you known 
somebody who has been di owned ? 

Mrs. Brown : I know somebody who has tried to 
drown themselves. 

(This was Mrs. B.’s ungrammatical but ingenious 
way of avoiding the singular pronoun which would 
have given away the sex.) 

I am in touch with some one who has a child. I 
think this child may have to be parted from his 
parents. Have you a friend who has a child, who 
lias been taken away ? Mrs. B. : Yes. 

All this was meaningless to me, and I could not 
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tell from Mrs. B.’s maimer whether it meant any- 
thing to her. But she explained to me afterwards 
that the statements were applicable. Her hus- 
band had died of consumption. A relative of his 
— a young woman — had had a great deal of trouble 
and had tried to drown herself. Later on, this 
relative had to be taken away to a suitable place 
to be looked after. The child had been taken 
away from both parents, as said. 

On February i, 1918, these two ladies came to 
sit with Wilkinson again. The conditions were 
as good as before, for no indication of their name 
or where they came from had been given. After 
general conversation the medium said : 

There is a young soldier man stood behind 
you (Mrs. C.). Shining leather belt, something 
in his hand, something about a foot long, in a case, 
a leather case. I saw' just a quick flash. His eye 
was half closed. One side of his face was smiling 
and an eye half closed. The case is not a bottle. 
It is somebody that has known you. 

There is some young woman connected with you, 
living. You will have occasion to met her. In a 
peculiar state of health ; very depressed. I have 
a feeling of sadness ; morbid. I feel as if I were 
in her presence ; you ought to talk to her and draw 
her out of herself. Somebody living. I am sur- 
prised if you have not seen this woman already. 
I have all the feeling of acquaintance ; there is 
some link. A young woman, quite young. 

The soldier man has died from being hurt and 
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did not live long. A good head of hair ;• rather 
proud of his hair Rather a d»ep brow, a very 
good non, pronnm nt no-e, Stull an mhna fill- 
ing tonus mir me lit must know you will i 
don’t see his ive ads am thing now Sumet*odv 
with him who has hern passu i aw i\ longtr, thin 
hair pulhd at sid« , tall. \trv wlutt ft ur at the 
front, but not very old. Sh< luu an mbrtst m 
you und the nun 

The description of Mr ( u rurrtt t Theohjtct, 
a leatlw r ease, was not retogni/td at the time, hut 
some months later Mrs ( was going through her 
husband’s things, and found that his nvohtr- 
case an.sw< ml to the disruption I hi* refirmte 
to the living young woman is true, as already 
explained. The details about the elderly lady are 
insufficient for recognition with certainty. 

To Mrs. B. the medium said 

This (handling a letter whu h she had givin him 
to hold) makes me fetl thoughtful and reflet live, 
I feel as if 1 had a horse, nut tiding on one, hut 
something about a horse l ran both snull it and 
feel it and hear it, as if i were stiokmg it and petting 
it. Not a pony, a horse Do you know that he 
had a horse that he was fond of > 

Mrs. B. : Yes 

Medium Now I toll up mv ttoiisii, as if i had 
somt thing the nuttir with im knee bona thing 
that had happened a while Ik foie, smut discomfort 
— u loose knee-tap or soini thing. I bare my knee 
to look, as if l had sonu tioubh then. 
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I can sec that woman again with the white 
hair. Somebody belonging to your father had 
two wives. 

Mrs. ('. : My grandfather had. [Not at the same 
time, I had better add 1 — J. A. H.] 

The medium then went on to describe a house 
which was recognized as the home of Mr. Brown 
before marriage. The trouble with the leg was 
partly com ct, though it was not a loose knee-cap, 
which set nud to lie the medium’s own guess. The 
fact was that Mr. Brown had suffered from phlebitis 
for two years, and had had to rest the leg as much 
as possible. 

On June ij, 10x9, I had Wilkinson hero, and 
I arranged, without telling the medium, for Mrs. 
('raven to tome. In consequence of the alteration 
of a train, she arrived late, but this led to what 
seemed better evidence than if she had been present 
from the beginning ; for her husband was appar- 
ently here, and communicated before her arrival. 
It will be remembered that Wilkinson had met 
Mrs. Craven lure twice before, but her identity and 
location had been carefully kept from him. 

After a good deal of interesting matter concern- 
ing people known to me, some of it very evidential, 
the medium said : 

'I here 1.1 a v< mng man here, a soldier, a superior 
soldi! r, an ofTu < 1 by his dres-% Not very tall ; about 
thirtv 01 getting on towards that. Rather good 
features. Not thin, well stt. In khaki, holding 
something up that shines like a revolver, very 
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bright. 'Hare is suni» bodv h* i* wanting Hi < un 
munkate with, ami I think it 1 , la. wih, not m, 
swtet heart but his wife, I fu 1 Hint he vv.i > iu.n r n <1. 
I don’t know wluthir die km ws \o» oi m t, hut 
.she might do. Ho pi\i , too lii.it uupu mhii 

J. A. H. : Wry good ; I know who it t>. 

(Said mainly hy u *1 0 } t ji< , oiir,i',i in» nt ; tin 
details wire nut ninueh ha uituiiity, hut thiv 
suggested Mr. < ia% tit ) 

Medium: Ho mint ha\i huti to I.und' n I am 
impressed with that. Ho unit lim mmifi.hd 
in London to .sonnbody, aud In is utn.ou, in send 
a further message. I am .,uro that it is to hi-, wife. 
He is making an effort. 

I feel as if 1 were taken to the s< aside, .is if there 
might be some one there la longing to him, hut it 
is not the .sea near London. It is a hit im\ed up, 
but what I got was plain enough. 

He is trying to make some h tiers ; one is a II, 
but I cannot make out any more. He has a revol- 
ver with him ; it shim s like one. I Lei that tiure 
might be somelwidy that livid at Moi«ramtx*. 
Perhaps there is some relat hi oi hi time. I am 
impressed to say " Haiku,” as if it mi.ms soini - 
thing. I wondtr if it is a dug. But In must know 
somebody you are acquainted with. 

(It is a fact that Mis I ia\m It id lain to I ondon 
a few months ht ion and had had ividi ntial mis- 
sages from tui husband through Mrs. Biittam. 
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Through her he had said that when he communi- 
cated anywhere, he would bring with him the little 
dog, which he had been fond of when it was alive. 
But the dog’s name was not “ Darkie.” The B 
perhaps means Bournemouth, for Mrs. C. was going 
there the Monday after the sitting.) 

In the raid'd of other evidential matter concerning 
my own people, Mrs. Craven arrived and was shown 
in. The clairvoyance continued almost without 
interruption, the medium addressing her : — 

There is a little dog come in with you, it has 
followed you in. (To J. A. H.) Did you know 
this lady was roming ? 

J. A.'fL : Yes. 

Medium : This young man had a revolver. It 
shines very bright, silver-like. He held it, I could 
sec him. 

Mrs. (’. : He had a revolver, but it did not shine, 
I think. 

Medium : He seemed to impress me that he had 
been at London. 

Mrs. C. : I was in London not long ago, and had 
a sitting. 

Medium : And did he manifest ? 

Mrs. C. : Yes, very well. 

Medium : Is it your husband ? 

Mrs. C. : It is. 

M uliurn : I In you know a place called Copperdale ? 

Mrs. \ es, that means a lot to me. Have 
von got the end light * 

Medium Ihere is somibody there who is inter- 
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ested in you. Something li.iv happened thurv tl tat 
should be of *'|k » i.tl inti r< -t to von. 

(hater, Mrs. C. infonm d me that sh»* was thinking 
of anothir plan with whi«h .Ik* had a. aw i itmns, 
but the name as given was corrut for ih«* phte 
whin* the rhddnn of the voting Jadv who w.u 
mentally affeitul hid twin for sunn* tune) 

This soldier know-, sum* thing .about it. F fid 
as if I were (limbing up a stop strut or a lull, a 
lot of trees, evtd'itflv ‘ornc mu* <>{w*n place. 

1 feel as if l had to say to vou that your fat lx r 
had a friend railed Jona-, a virv dose fin ml. On 
unnsunlly friendly teims. This man must have 
done something in collecting money. He has a book 
and would collect accounts, lie must he a man 
who was well known, and he mlleeted money. 

Mrs. C. : There was a Jonas who lolluted ta\es, 
hut he was not a special fru nd of my father s. They 
would have business cornu* vinns. 

Medium: Had that man sonuthing to do with 
insuring, and did he insure your father i 

Mrs. C. (surprised) : Yes ! 

Medium : You must have brought him. 

You will go somewhere shoitly, to the sea, 

Mrs. C. : Yes, 1 am going. 

It will he observed tlwt in themselves the inci- 
dents of tin se sittings ate not sufficient to produce 
conviction of any sujiernotmiil agrmy We have 
to assume that the long arm of uiinndenee is very 
long indeed, and .ucotdimdy \\t must he tire of 
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allowing enough for the possibility of lucky chance 
shots. This is paiticulaily so when we try a new 
medium. But in the case of an already well-tested 
medium the case is ratlirr different. The investi- 
gations previously conducted with Wilkinson are 
sufficient, I think, to justify belief in his super- 
normal powirs, and to make reasonable even a 
spiiitiitic interprt t.ition. So, although the above 
sittings in whhh these two young ladies were con- 
cerned are not conclusive in themselves, they may 
nevtitheless be consult! ed seriously, when we 
temember the mass of other evidence which has 
been obtained through this medium. And indeed 
some of the incidents aie fairly striking. The 
case of the friend who through much trouble had 
become mentally alheted is particularly impressive 
The medium did not know who the two ladies were, 
or white tluv came (torn ; in fact, he had the im- 
pression, as I mti nd< d lie should have, that they 
livid in Brailfoul. I did not say so, but I pur- 
posely used a phrase, in conversation, which led 
iiim to make that guess. And as to the patient 
im ntioni d - a pet on quite unknown to the medium 
—tvirv thing said was stiikingly appropriate. At 
tli<' sitting last quoted, there was more evidence 
contenting htr. Mte hail died in the interval 
betwt < n the last sitting but one and the one in 
tpustion, and at this last one she manifested and 
was descnl i d, to Mis (ravin’s complete satis- 
f.ution. I do not Tipiodtiet this part, because of 
possible uh ut ili« hum I he unusualness of this 
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sad kind of H|*wnii’ makt ■> rhanro <*onj< id< ivt 
I t s> liktlv, .md tin it irt* otht 1 i]t i,ul n< h iti <h<* 
Jonas who lii.mtd Mr (nun's ftthtr, and f hr 
n.mn* fopptid ih Hi , whuh mud to * t ri t« h tin* 
" rhanu " iajmlluM to 1 1« ikin^ point Tp to 
flu-, tutu , \li 1 ( r tun\ id< nfdv wa not kn otn to 
tin mi dmtn, lint alo r th thud dim It Id hurt 
who lnr i.'i It tnl w.i lit w,o ptihtp*. rallar 
rtjufrott.il h* fa at a uni »ttm r Mt. < tuun not 
pit ant, tin 1 vi.an.ii u.iiim 1 f tia muitillv 
•dilut'd trititd, and lit t imijm wi p;i\ < 11 a vtry 
untommon < in "id tin nun* of tin* vdi u*o win rt* 
slu* had !m t f h iu no 1 1 n to ImIhu that 
tin* mttlmin had am lioimalH .«»|tnr«d knowlodgo 
of tlu*a, hut tin litt of his hi. *wl< tl^« tif Mri, 
(nmn’s (matrnd) 11 tun hast- ojwn t ho {kosi 
bihtv th.tt ho inlaid hat* ltarnt thont wIuk sho 
lnotl anti who hit fin ’id win In saving this 
I ain looking at it from tin joint of vnw of tho 
srtptit*. who 1 tthjit turns I wish to tonadti to tho 
uttoimo<t , for mt ’ It I th> not In Jut' that tho 
mttlmm had sou, ht ot obtain'd any an h mforma- 
tion. 
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SUBLIMINAL AND TELEPATHIC HYPOTH- 
ESES, NEOATIVEI) BY THE LUND CASE 

B UT let us consider the various explanatory 
hypotheses mure closely. 

All investigators rightly begin by sup- 
jiosing that the medium somehow possesses — acci- 
dentally or as the result of inquiry— an unexpected 
amount of information about their affairs. This 
was the way my friends and 1 began. But the 
supposition soon began to appear inadequate, and 
it was abandoned as a complete explanation when 
the medium described and named many deceased 
relatives and friends of people introduced anony- 
mously -people from distant towns, and not spirit- 
ualists or interested in psychical research. More- 
over, many intimate and characteristic touches 
occurred ; references to things which it is hardly 
possible to believe that the medium could have 
known of, even by aid of diligent inquiry. For 
example, the case of the Stonors, who apparently 
came to express gratitude for help given them 
during earth life. 1 

1 “ New KsnUntu m 1’ ythuul Research,” pp 58 0. 

7 ” 
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An :ie niniul.it inn of tin. kind of tlum< heme 
dm. 11 it-, beyond “ nmiti.il " hv jKith* e, *. hd 
ba< k on trli paths Wo Mijij.1 Mil tl it il.. kii ivv 
ledge shown was perhaps omn how ntlut.d fmni 
out own minds into that of tin medium Hut w< 
had to admit that tin MijijtoMlinn wa. a donbtf il 
one, fm already m some « a a s the id»ntit\iri,‘ d*tol 
alnint spirits said to be pie sent went bejotid the 
con a ions knowlidye c f the liter , and had to t<e 
venticd Jatet. We then in uh wild clnJil.s at 
"telepathy from tin •uMiiem d," e-summg that 
onr subliminal ions< i<m-n» >s. , j«», e sil the know 
ledge shown, and had tilipatliid it to the medium 
But in making this despairing ettort to save oui 
selvi‘s from spiritistic inte*ipretatn ns it was pain 
fully obvious that in thus adding assumption to 
assumption we were elute lung at straws supported 
only by other straws ; and we felt little* confide me 
in our hypothese s. We could never eh u over any 
parallelism between our own thought, and what 
was being said by the medium Often we found 
that the loginning of a description would make 
us think of a certain man we had knowm, ami on 
the telepathic hypothesis one would e*sf»i*t the 
medium to follow up the thread, but instead of 
that the description would continue on its own 
lines and a name would at la t be given the whole 
thing being then e ompreh*nsiblt , the detail' apply- 
ing corieitlv to a dictated |Hiseju of whom we had 
not been thinking 

ft is true that we cannot know whit these 
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mysterious subliminals may be thinking, and conse- 
quently we cannot conclusively rule out telepathy 
from those deeper levels ; hut wc can form some 
idea of how recollections are likely to be grouped 
in the subconscious, and consequently how they 
may reasonably he expected to emerge if the 
medium’s mind were extrading them. And, so 
fur as my observation goes, facts are not given in 
the way that would be expected if subliminal 
telepathy were the process. Moreover, the facts 
are not consistent with that supposition. For 
example, it dot's not seem likely that my subliminal 
was thinking that my father was a salesman, which 
lie was not. I cannot prove that it was not doing 
so, hut if the critic supposes that it was, I ask him 
what evidence lie has to show in .support of his 
hypothesis. Anyone can make guesses, but in 
scientific investigation we want more than guess- 
work. And we ought to follow facts as closely as 
possible. 

In a tew rases, as already indicated, tilings have 
happened which excluded both the " normally- 
acquired-kuowli dge ” and the “ lelopathy-from- 
tlu -sitter” hypothesis. Spirit people quite un- 
known to me were described and named, and I 
found on inquiry that they were relatives of the 
last xidtor I had had, before the sitting; — several 
days before. I am satisfied that the medium did 
not know- who my last vi-itor had been, though I 
tnmiot ptove it In t.uh case it was a person who 
takes no pait in psychical investigation, does not 
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go to spiritualist imeting-., and therefore* is not 
hkelv to be under dotoc five observation on behalf of 
mediums. Further, in these cases it happened 
that the caller was not a local resident or a frequent 
visitor at my house. And I am reasonably sure 
that my subliminal did not possess the knowledge 
shown in some of the casts, so telepathy from any 
jwit of my mind seems improbable, to put it at 
the lowest. I phrase it thus for the benefit of tin* 
seeptic, for I do not wish to claim too much ; hut 
I have no doubt whatever in my own mind that 
telepathy from the sitter is not the true explana- 
tion in many of these cases. 

So, as a result of careful study of an accumula- 
tion of data, we were forced to the conclusion that 
a spiritistic explanation was on the whole the 
most reasonable one. There seemed no satisfactory 
alternative, if we faced the facts honestly. Two 
of my co-investigators having been good Haeckc- 
lians and myself a good Huxleyan, this outcome 
of our investigations was contemplated with some 
dismay. We felt that we had fallen from grace 
and had become victims of (what wc used to think) 
benighted superstition. We consoled ourselves as 
best we could with the reflection that we had 
religiously followed the method of our masters — 
observation, experiment, and inference— and that 
they would probably have come to our conclusions 
if they had had our experience. 

Rut, though accepting a spiritistic interpretation 
os the most reasonable one, 1 recognized that one 
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possible alternative hypothesis remained ; namely, 
the hypothesis of telepathy from some person not 
present at the sitting. Some investigators have 
imagined tlut the minds of absent persons might 
be read if those absent persons are known to anyone 
present. Mr. Hubert Wales took up that position, 
pointing out in friendly correspondence that though 
I did not know Mbs North's spirit relatives who 
turned up three days after her call on me, I did 
know Mbs North in rself, and that consequently 
her mind might he read through mine. 1 Andrew 
I.ang used to -,ugg< -t something of the same sort. 
It is a difficult hypothesis, and its propounders have 
to he people of powerful imagination. It is not 
surprising that Mr. Lang and Mr. Wales have been 
successful writers of fiction. Still, the hypothesis 
has to be consult red, t ven though it may seem far- 
fetched and without t vidtrne in its support. Until 
it is negatived l>v evidence, it is at least a possible 
guess. 

Aceoiding to it, flu n, .my facts given by a medium 
may have been telepathically acquired if they are 
known to anyone with whom the sitter has been 
in contact. What is required to refute the hypo- 
thi*sis is evidence chaiacteristic of some spirit whose 
name and uituirs wire unknown not only to the 
sitter hut also to anyone known to him. This seems 
likely to be a dibit ult thing to gtt, for in most of 
such i u-< «. the ividune would be difficult or im- 
possible to \t I if V 

1 !’ » <i il lio ti ill. i , pji 17 4 
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However, tny friend', on the other side-* if for 
the moment 1 may speak spiritistically stem to 
have pcrceiv e<l the evidential necessities of the 
situation and to have set Uiemselvc s to provide 
facts of the required kind. I must here mention 
that I never dismiss with the medium the scientific 
aspect of the investigations, and he was quit< 
unaware of my difficulties or that I was wanting 
any particular sort ot ovid< nee. Now to the facts. 

On March zz, iqi8, 1 introduced anonymously 
two bereaved people to Wilkinson at my home, and 
a certain amount of evidential matter was obtained, 
some for me and some for them. Incidentally it 
may be mentioned that these people were so scepti- 
cal, or at least so afraid of any possible leakage 
of information, that they asked to be allowed to 
come without telling me their names or where they 
came from ; and to this I agreed, though with 
some qualms lest they should be police spies trying 
to entrap the medium, or burglars acquainting 
themselves with the interior of the hnusi . Bereave- 
ment is sometimes said to make people uncritical 
in these matters, but I have not found it so. I find 
that most bereaved {teople regard survival as 
almost too good to l>t* true, and they are extremely 
exigent about evidence. They are terribly afraid 
of believing on insufficient grounds ami then having 
to abandon the belief. The two people I have just 
mentioned were of this tyjx- ; the lady in particular. 
The man was more ready to believe, but his wife was 
keen on good evidence, and I think it was she who 
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proposed that they should come without giving 
their names. 

Towards the end of this sitting, Wilkinson said : 

“ There is some young man behind me all the time. 
Been a soldier, been in an infantry regiment. I 
see and feel the dress. I don’t know whether you 
(the two visitors) have brought him or not. Age 
thirty or more. A big chap. It was The Buffs. 
Perhaps it is some one you may hear of.” 

Wilkinson then asked my sister to take the place 
of Mrs. Smith (not knowing their name I called 
them Smith) who was sitting at his left hand, myself 
at his right. She did so. Ho then took up the 
pad and pencil, and wrote something, saying : 
“ This is unusual.” (He had not got any automatic 
writing at my sittings for some time.) He gave 
the pad to me, and I saw that the writing was : — 

Napier Lund, The Buffs. 1916. 

3 

1 B 

2 N 

3 

This meant nothing to me om ( pt that it reminded 
meol a Mis. Lund from Nuithumbeiland, who once 
had a sitting with Wilkinson at my house. But 
in her case the desired communicator was her 
brother, whose surname was not Lund. The paper 
was passed round, but the writing meant nothing 
to anyone prest nt. 

In a few minutes Wilkinson said : “ The writing 
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t* to do with tlu* man I stw behind mo ; and, Liking 
the pad again, ho made sunn addition and handed 
it back to mo. It thin road: 

Napier Lund, The Baits. iqi6. 

3 

1 B 

2 N 

3 

Write Father. R, 

Have had a rmption. 

Please write Fat hi r. R. 

Being aisociatid with Sir Oliver Lodge to some 
extent in psyihiiul attain, I s-upposed that the 
purporting communicator was Raymond Lodge. 
I accordingly said : “ I think 1 know who to write 
to, but .should like to know what I am to write.” 
Thi.s was said with the idea of eliciting further 
evidential matter. I handed the pad back to 
Wilkinson, who then wrote aulomatieally : 

" Mention Willoughby Cross.” 

The paper was handed round ; the name was 
unknown to all ptesent. 1 said l would make 
inquiries. Wilkinson seemed much purried, ami 
rather distressed, saving th.it he did not know any 
of the names and that he was afraid they might 
be all wrong. 

The only thing that the writing suggested to me, 
beyond the supposition that Raymond was the 
agent, was that the Lunds mentioned might be 
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friend of the Lodge family, for I knew that the 
latter were acquainted with people of that name. 
But I knew none of the Lund Christian names. I 
wrote to Sir Oliver, enclosing a copy of the script 
and he replied as follows : 

" The Wilkinson script of March 22 meant 
nothing to me, but I asked my daughters at break- 
fast whether they knew a Napier Lund. They 
said, ‘Certainly, a young cousin of the Lunds, 
who has been killed; he had a brother Basil.’ I 
said ‘ Was Basil the elder ? ’ but they did not know. 
I said ' Was there another child ? ’ They said 
they thought so, perhaps a daughter. This was 
afterwards confirmed by Lady Lodge. 

“ I then said, ‘ Do you know what regiment he 
was in ? ’ and they said some southern regiment, 
The Buffs, they thought. 

“ So when 1 showed them your copy of the script, 
they were much interested. Up to that, I had 
showed them nothing, nor told them why I was 
asking. They seem to know both Napier and Basil 
Lund, and to like them. Both have been killed. 

“ I asked if they knew any Crosses. They said 
* Yes,’ but they did not know of a Willoughby 
Cross. I propose to ask further about that.” 

I quote this in extemo because, as will afterwards 
appear, it is an important point in the evidence 
that Sir Oliver himself could not confirm the script 
from his own knowledge. 

It will be noted that Wilkinson asked Mrs, Smith 



M 1*1 1MIN M nvmnil^ls *1 

and mv i hr t * Mnn < pit * * I iw i e**r* * n 

fof Hu , md I do n* t ll *1/1*. Hi if the m> dimu lam < If 

km w wbv ht* w f r til it It au id to h m 
irnpuLe < i intuitu n IS H, ip d w t an m\w a n 
fr<>m K ivnv nd, wl n w» t » d to < hmm *h Hit h 
inflmnn* \siw h ua niknovn t< Jam an I to ur 
roam! ih< imdean with out , wi » n a Mill In I 
moH known an ! a !pt *1 If t* do not* * uH»\ 
that Wilkuison ,ih the Mm !»♦ htn 1 him, wbnh 
pithups mde in 1 thd la did nor Ml'ti* idler 
in tin ^neth * r to in* , I i a h f ? i me u »i ilh 

**nn mat tin jar n ft i win m He v »♦ m fo / um 

Whin flu* \uihni’ 1 m m, Wdlinou had him 
talking armnatullv t * t h* Smiths and ha mmd 
to think at hi - 1 Hut tin wilting wa^ fur fh»m 
Hut a it piogo sod }r looked man and m< >re at 
me, with a pu//hd and troubled look, and In 
handed the pid to m e, aftu * nh in ♦ dim id 1 
think hr began to have a dim notion th a* tin writing 
concerned me rather than t In* Miaih 
On April 5 , tpiS, l had an Her ittmg with 
Wilkmnm, and at the 1 m nmaeg I told him that 
the <-rupt of March %i via* vm p*od , that N ijmr 
Lund was correct, that la w#e» in l he !hift>, and 
that tlu hgmV j ^inud to 1 m a n hnm e to three 
people in the family, om o} Hum a diughter I 
told him all this, somewhat tontrarv to my custom, 
became he 'mmd mhie in) and <iIh animus, 
for the writing U id b< < n nuu ai d, and \u w i tfiaid 
it might tin an nothing S* 1 wanted to < ik mirage 
lum as umth a> po -ihlt 
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In this sitting of April 5, after a few things con- 
cerning my own affairs and concerning some objects 
from a distant and unknown person who had asked 
me to try for psychometry (with remaikable results, 
as it appeared, but I must not digress to quote them 
here) Wilkinson broke oft and said : 

“ There is some young man, tall, in khaki. A 
big chap, young, clean-shaven, rather deep brow, 
darkish hair. I can see his face to the side of you 
(J. A. H.). Smart build. An officer, not a private 
soldier.” (Medium writes something.) " This is 
going to be the same as before ; it was Napier Lund.” 
(Looks at writing ) “ Why, it is Napier Stuart ! 
1 was expecting Lund, and my hand wrote Stuart ! 
I am sure I never thought of Stuart. I don’t think 
it was Napier Lund that I described. (Writes 
again.) 

“I wondc r what that stands for, E.K. (Writes 
again.) 'I lie Butts. East Kents. Napier Lund.” 
That is funny. I wonder who it is that is writing. 
My hand would go right fast if I w’ould let it.” 

J. A. II. : Well, let it go. 

A. W. : But 1 want it to he legible. (Hands script 
to J. A. II.) It was as follows: 

Napitr Stuart, E.K. 

The Butts. East Kents. 

Had a brothtr I’a-il who eomrs along a-, well. 

We are jolh. *• Abo of tlu Butts” 

Wilkinson said : “ It l«>tl tr- me that it slid Lund 
before, and now Stuan.” I as-uitd him, however. 
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that it would probabh turn out ri 'hi t how 
as the earlur ‘tript did Aft* r an lttirlih tf 
very good tvid'iilnl must utmiim ' .urn 
dcaasnl friend* <i tiuut , tin in hut** ft im 
more writing, and * ud 

“Your Mipjtn jti< n net t 1' wi>n> aln 1 G.i 
daughter, for it * is no lj M r * i<n i 

.script to J. A II It unt.iiin I .uMiii mi n d?>r 
as follow*' ) 

Tin old M.tji r Gtni d i 5 1 n 

1 NS VVi au la th * 

2 B 

3 A not ’I In Bud 

General Wdlouphbv < i* 

Irish. 

A roughly drawn litaihi t di 1 n »t > 1 ul\ nidn it* 
whether it wa-. nit ant to ire hi It all th <> u ontv 

two, as brother* 1 a l otu. »'un * to th it » (b 1 1. 

still holding to tin i*j Hie it t! it th third vn> a 
daughter. A wo f< noil litu I th I <d was 
quito tight aland tin* l u, i dot itir, m f.at, 
two; but tiny art ’•till hung in tin l!< t lln \ 

turned out to apply to i l«n tin i mi ml \ithur 

who had dn d alnnit tin um tin* N tj it i and 
Basil weie kilh d Arthur w i n i in tin utn\ 

After otlnr niattn ulatni t i mi , Wiihu on 

said: 

"I should not think it i* tin t j«*>|! Ho an 
writing. Soimboth Hi sun to 1* thing it tor 
them ” (Probably K n mm* 1 ) 
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“It 'must be right, there were three brothers. 
That will be painful, if three brothers are killed. 
You had bettir not tell them.” 

{No doubt thinking that p< rhaps (he news of the 
third casualty might not have arrived normally.) 

J. A. H. : Wo will be careful not to cause anyone 
pain. 

A. W. : This writing is peculiar. I don’t remem- 
ber ever having anything like this before. You 
said the third might bo a daughter, and I was 
impressed to write that it was three brothers. It 
would be interesting to find out. 

J. A. II. : Yes, wo will find out. 

Wilkinson here gave me the script, which in full 
was as follows : 

Napier Stuart, E K. The Buffs. East Kents. 

Had a brother Basil who comes along as well. 

We are jolly. “ Also of the Bulls.” (Referring 
to Basil, apparently.) 

The old Major-1 icneral is here. 

1 N.S. 

2 B We are brothers. 

3 A not the Bulls, 
lieneral Willoughby (Toss. 

Irish. 

i \ S 

a B 3 luot iters. 

.1 A. 

I sent a report of this to Sir Oliver, who, however, 
w.ts awav On hr- return lu wrote: 



SHUIMIVAI IlM’OHiEM s 
I have ntutntd ! i.tn uitf < th of * Ui hi t 

1 ,1-k.ii ill, fill u» i ,> I U | i | , 

N.ijui r Mu irt ' ’ < mu <*1 1 1 «* *>'iri d« ! in* V r v, 
but thi iitlm mil .1 ♦' i* •*' i nf w i . \ mu r 

innil tine II .• t • N tj*w j Nurt 

Mini-, in In t m * l» * li i ’ v ri ,r ,n i f 

.t tlni'l l»o*ii < t * i*i * I \ 

s it 01)1,1 1 futl'ii j i, 1 1 * it) ».« * til! m tki 

iwjumi tlin 'i li i fins 1 v 1 i •! \ n i it* if tht 

hind f.ut.sK 

At mV Ilf 'll UtllU < tl A” f I IT ' ,t*. fit ti Vi I * 

an iiitdNpt .it futtl.i r nit mn>’ .up to," uni the 

namn Basil hind .uni N t? > 1 * t stiiirt I utnl wire 
writtui, but nut him; n-w a]*j*« uni mq»t tin* 
figures i< > .mil y», wln«h 1 took tilt tin ai;e, of 
the soldnri ni<ntiiii<<i iln t (tirtnil out to l*e 
<om<t. 'Ih<\ \uu '.illi i in i t'fi 

At my next sittui * on Jum 7 Pit** aft* r some 
evidential matter (uwermn.; a nldui who had 
lx*en lulled and win e mot lit r 1 kuiw, tin tuulium 
said : 

“ Tin re is anotlu 1 \ming in in In n*, namrd I tmd. 
Not a soldier Not \n\ tonne 1 Itisi a filling 
that he would be gi tting > t m t • d* and ]*« thajis 
thirty si\ or thu tv .»v«n li.uk t lot Ins, ouhnary 
attire. Well dm id He 1 id Minn thing to do 
with tlane otlnr hind tint fin sinpt wa.aliout, 
Themmt is \i thin, and hi w.i.tle < hint of them 
Tlttre wire hmi mi , and tin fo.itth has dM*d 
young a < hiid ' 
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This last item about a child having died in that 
family was new to me, and I felt pretty sure it was 
wrong ; for by this time I had obtained a good deal 
of information about the Lunds, and there had been 
no mention of any child having died. But further 
inquiry showtd it to Le true. 

Then followed matter which I must omit because 
it would reveal identities. I have used pseudonyms 
for the real names and for the regiment, this being 
requested by living relatives of the " Lunds ” ; 
but the regiment’s rial name and its popular one 
have the same sort of relationship as the pseudonyms 
used, and the dr-guFe does not affect the evidential 
aspect of the case. 

Now to discuss these details and their bearing 
on the hypothesis of Mr. Lang and Mr. Wales. 

Practical! v all the details given are correct. To 
save space I have omitted full description of the 
gradual verification of first one and then another 
incident, and it suffices to say that everything was 
right, except that Willoughby Cross (pseudonym) 
seems to have been Colonel and not Major-General. 
He did command an " Irish ” regiment, as said. 
But there is no complete certainty about his rank. 
He died in India, and may have been Acting Major- 
General. We are not sure. Everything else was 
correct. Napier Stuart Lund and his brother Basil 
Lund were known to Raymond Lodge— in fact, the 
acquaintance was more than a casual one, for there 
was a family connt vion, by marriage— and the 
three of them went through pait of their training 
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at the samp ramp. It is quite in kt <*pmg tlwt 
Raymond should him); thun Tin biotin r Arthur 
also was known to him, bung mdud in only run* 
cemtd, with an ntimr frnnd, in arranging abut 
Raymond's inninuoun Noll mg of tin, bow* 
mr, did I know. Nor <lid Sir Olivu , he was m 
Australia whin tie war 1 m gin and Raymond 
joint d up. 

'Hu 1 «ntn\ hr t yomt will mditlv 1 m* ( ould the 
m* dnini po all tie* 111I0 nntion m I11 . own 
mmd, bv rind or p irp ul lujm it ion - My 
answer woul Hm that thut 1, no bud and tomne 
certainty mam tndmtivi p'oUtm You cannot 
prove oh ruvily that tin «artli 1. split roid m shape; 
an nltomativi hvpntlusis is tlwa\s pt-able. Hat* 
earth (.ranks still tvi.t In mathrs stub as psy- 
< hical rt start h, wluth is almost now as .1 branch 
of sdeme, then u ‘till tnort unurtuntv I cannot 
prove that the rnidium did n >t jiossi . s the nece&s- 
ary knowledge But t iking all tin uiiumstamwi 
into consult tat inn, and putting it at its lowest, it 
is wry urihktlv tint In* did And it mud not tie 
forgotten tb.it in many ntln t < ,u . I am quite sure 
he did not. hie total tudenre 111 this t.und case 
is wider than Ihave lam abb toquote It extended 
in m viral dirt it ions Willoughby Cross was a 
member of a family will known to the Lodges 
twenty years ago, but not known to the I,undt. 
And tin re wi re otln r raniitu ations It is mn edible 
to nit* that the rnidium lould base got up the taw* 
and equally mm dibit that he should have such 
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full an$ acurate knowledge by accidental acquire- 
ment. On the other hand, everything is in keeping 
if wc admit the possibility of survival and com- 
munication. This is the kind of thing that wc 
should expect Raymond to do for us — the bringing 
of evidence of this specially ingenious and signifi- 
cant kind. And I repeat that we are not here 
dealing with a new medium of whom nothing is 
known, but with one whose supernormal powers 
have been proved by many years of systematic 
and careful investigation. 

A notable point, in view of the often-made 
suggestion that the sitter’s mind influences the 
medium’s statements, is the insistence of the script 
on the fact of the three being brothers, in face of 
my insistence that the third was a daughter. 
Similarly about the fourth son who had died in 
childhood. I felt sure that this was wrong— the 
verifications so far having mentioned no fourth 
son — but it turned out right. As a matter of fact 
I have never found my thoughts reflected by 
Wilkinson’s clairvoyance, or even influencing it in 
the smallest degree ; it has happened over and over 
again that the script or the clairvoyance has 
differed from my own belief on matters of fact, 
and has turned out to be right. This seems to 
argue a mind external to the medium’s — a mind, 
which knows very well what it is wanting to get 
through, and is not to be influenced by what I 
happen to be thinking, or even by what I say. In 
Wilkinson’s mediumship I have never been able 
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In tbsuiu r anv tciehmu of telepitlij I min my 
imnil. 

In the series of incidents unfit r eh ni ion, tilt 
puthy from my mind i ml*d out by till we Hum 
ronsidc rations. I r m unlv had no t on ( inti* know 
ledge* of any of t lit ■ fait - given And t to ,ni< 
supposed subhnunil know lechs lain i, un a* I 
uni of almoit anything that I hid inn Known 
anything about time Lund I had no <ort of 
int< re*l in tlu m, tin v In . d tar away fiom mi , tin y 
wort* not intetestul in p \<h»al re a arch, and, in 
short, our orbits we it* wiele apait Of that branth 
of tin* Lund family they we rt* t mi in* of tlu* f tinds 
who are connefttd with tin Lodge* I am ron- 
vinred that l had ntver heard 

But the t»*lep.ithif inti rpn tation, wht n pressed 
as far as it is pres a d by ingenious jneeple hkt* Mr 
Lang and Mr. Walt*, postulate • that not only the 
mind of the sitter may be n’aei, but also the mmd 
of anyone kne»wn to him. In the rase just quoted, 
however, the* facts were not known to anyone 1 
had ever met. Sir Oliver I knew he* ha* staved 
with us, and perhaps Raymond was thus enabled 
to find the way, so in speak but Sir Oliver did 
not knew any of the facts given , he* had tee make 
inquiries, not only of membe rs of his own family, 
but also farther afield Me»st e>f the matter had to 
be verified by application to peetjele* of whom 1 
had never oven heard This " link ” telepathy • 
the reading of some imnel that i* known to the 
sitter- is the retort* rule el out a* an explanation of 
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the facts just related. Mr. Wales himself now 
admits that if everything is as stated his hypothesis 
is untenable as regards these particular incidents. 

There remains the possibility of telepathy from 
some distant mind which has no connecting link 
of any kind with sitter or medium. I confess that 
this makes too great a demand on my credulity. 
It may be true, but I ask for evidence before I 
believe it. Moreover, if such a thing can occur, 
who or what is it that selects from those distant 
and unknown minds just the facts that count as 
evidence for the identity of the purporting communi- 
cator ? Who or what was it that went and picked 
out of the minds of surviving members of several 
widely-separated families all these facts, then pre- 
senting them in a manner characteristic of Raymond 
Lodge and his friends ? 

I do not say that a hypothesis of this sort is 
impossible, but it raises many difficulties. It seems 
to me rather like the old Ptolemaic astronomy 
which, as new facts became known about the planets’ 
motions, had to invent more and more epicycles 
to account for them, until the theory’ became very 
complicated. Then it was found that by supposing 
the sun to be in the centre, with the planets re- 
volving round it, the whole thing became simplified, 
fell into shape and was understandable without 
any tortured hypotheses. It seems to me that the 
hypothesis of discamatc agency is analogous to the 
Coperniean theory. 

The point is put very neatly by a medical friend 
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of mine who has. sat owe with Wilkinion and 
obtained fairly good results. My frit nd is by no 
means a believer, but he has an admirably njx-n 
mind ; he will belitve in anything win n the i vulture 
is good enough. Hut tvnli in <* lie must ha\« , quite 
rightly. Referring to the sitting with h he had with 
Wilkinson, ho says : “ Reading of my eon-nous 
thought is rnmph tely out of the que.tion. And 
to me the notion of reading siiIh onsrious thought 
and reeling it oft as Wilkinson dots, becomes more 
diflit ult (and dangerous, I may add) the more I 
turn it over. To me tht* itlta of rtading latmt or 
Mil (Conscious thought is mote dittu ult to underhand 
than to believe a living organism has a spiritual 
counttrpart. Looking at the thing in a broad way 
and in the light of < volution, there is far more 
reason in an organism developing .t higher type of 
lift* (especially with the idea of continuity in mint!) 
than in an organism here and tin re (nr even all of 
one species) creating a fat ulty fot reading thoughts 
of another. And espet Lilly to a physiologist the 
use, the purj>ose, the factor m helping in tin* struggle 
ftir existence, of this latter is so umtawuuhie that 
it at t»ncc discounts itself. 'Nitre are so many 
things in physiology which no st i< ntist can measure 
or prove but which he can only infer, that he ought 
to handle this argument against spiritualism very 
cautiously. I do not mean that the mgativeness 
is a proof of spiritualism- tlu proof must rest on 
otlur grounds, of facts nanuly, tviduwe. Hut it 
seems to me that spiritualism has a mmh more 
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solid baaS (according to the methods \u can apply) 
than has telepathy ” 

The spintiulutic ldta is mtunly harmonious 
with the scientific doriunr of evolution It sup- 
pose i a continuous maich of the human spirit in 
better tondition whin it has limshed its short 
insinuation in a mitt rial body As to telepathy, 
I holiest that tr an anusioti of thought by channels 
other than tin known stnsoiy onts is a fact, when 
some one is willing that transmission, as in the 
e\ptrim< nts of Mi»s Milts, Miss Ramsden, and 
others 'Hit* evidtntt for mintl-ieatlmg when no 
* one is trying to transmit, is much more slim, and 
I have no opinion on the math r yet To those 
who “ explain ” my sittings on this hypothesis I 
woultl say, “What i\idtnc< can you show me in 
support of your hypothesis, besides the very facts 
you are invoking it to explain 3 ” When I have 
asked this question tlnrt has always been an im- 
mediate desire on the part of my interlocutor to 
change the subject. 

Recently I was talking about psychical research 
to a Master of Science, who has a remarkably trust- 
ful mind as rtgatds tilipathy I told him about 
the “ Lund ” incidents, and asked whether he could 
believe m a tapping of the minds of distant and 
unknown people by the medium He could, 
apparently without difficulty. I asked how he 
explaimd the selectivity which was shown, the 
right fait, bung stlicted to characterize lomctly 
deuaad jaopk unknown to the medium 01 any 
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om pnsrnt. Ai first lit* w i lathrr in a cju indue 
hut, rallving hi* fun < ■>, hr < voiced . tin n\ vlmh 
Win l nit with .whim tin n nlrnii itn n f i lus 
nnagiiulivr pewn- Hi i»» t t t d lint < »< li uf 
us ha-- a ent.un w m lm th uni tint win n wt 
arc (had tin immune* of u*. in othtr munis till 
send out char.u t< te-tu w iv< , and .ill th it a medium 
has to do is to tun* in on a m it im wave Imp'h and 
ht will pick up <vidtme <hara< t< n-'n of tin nm 
person who had tint \v t\. l»n r Mi lo whi< h 1 
inadt tin obvious n pH “ V\h it i vidinte h i\t \oii 
that brains s< nd out w im * at all 1- 1 dnm wav«s 
of one length foi om ptrson ’ Of cours* hi 
hadn’t any, so I wa- lift with om pri dominant 
thought, namely, that m\ hand had n«s*td his 
vocation , he omdit to havi Imn a writer of fit tun 
of tlu* Miss ( on Hi typ< 

And we have the authority of Sir E Uav I -an 
kester for tht dictum th.it t< Upathv dots not < \ist , 
because anatomist* hive not found any rommg 
station in human brains 1 h< argument do** not 
grtatly unpiess me, for if the farts < stabli-b the 
transmission, it docs nrt nuttu that the -tation 
has not yet Into diseovr nd Hut T ft ivt a certain 
amount of sympathy with Sir K Kav Umkester, 
because my own * vpi rum nts m bhpathy havt 
Ixeu unsutttssful I hive rarntd out < artful 
t\i«nimnt* with likilv fm ml* tin two < f us sitting 
at tin sum turn tvuv in bt, • ul in ikin" cartful 
notes of what wa atb mpti <1 m tin was of trans- 
mi*Mon and rutptnn it putt* !v Om of tlu s* 
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series was carried on for several months. Some 
success there was, but not more than might have 
been expected by chance. If I based my opinions 
solely on my own experience, I should not believe 
in telepathy at all. But other experimenters have 
been more fortunate, and I cannot dismiss their 
results. I accept telepathy, but with many reser- 
vations. I believe it is overworked in the explana- 
tion of spiritualistic phenomena. Those pheno- 
mena, for one thing, usually require a kind of 
telepathy which is not experimentally established ; 
the kind which is mind-reading rather than trans- 
mission. The facts we have been discussing fall 
into place, and everything is natural and what we 
should expect from our other experience, on the 
supposition that the communicators are what they 
say they are. If we assume that they are sub- 
liminal fractions or the creation of the medium's 
mind, and that a telepathic hoax is being played 
on us, the situation seems to resolve itself into some- 
thing like chaos, or a rather diabolic kind of joke. 
Perhaps that is why such interpretations please 
the good Catholics who plead so hard for the Devil 
to be credited with all psychic phenomena. But 
it seems to me, on the whole, that the hypothesis 
of discamatc agency, as claimed, is the most reason- 
able and therefore the most scientific explanation 
of the facts just related, when they are considered 
in conjunction with the other results of investiga- 
tion of the same medium. 
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OTHER CASES MKIM'MMIE AM) h!*ON* 
TAXKOFS. API'AKI 1 IOXS. 

M ANY olhir itu id* at s haw strongly Mig* 
-some would *,iv prostd, hut l 
am chary of using that vvoul th.it those 
on tin* other side are aw.n e ot ninth that is going 
on here, i have had rept ated evident e that dying 
people are m»t by their hands over there ; in fact 
I am quite satisfied on tlii . jaunt, I h.tvt had many 
rases of a spirit, deserilwd and named, turning up 
and saying he was waiting al«ait for a friend or 
relative who was about to pa*s over ; and it has 
always happened that this was tme. Sometimes 
knowledge of some hnppitr evtnt is shown, as in 
the ease of Mrs. laugh’s wedding, and, later on, of 
her baby. And even in smnlhr nutter, thire is 
reason to suppose that those on the othi i side have 
a good dial of knowh dge com truing what is going 
on down hire. 

For example, at a sitting of mine on March 8, 
T917, the mtdium said, mioug < .tin 1 t limes " Have 
you known soimlmdv tailed luaothy i An oldish 
nun, bent with age. 1 1 an » * a lot of little pit tures. 

as 
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This man is holding some little pictures in Ids hand 
— small, tiny photographs.” The name Timothy 
did not at once' recall anyone to my mind, hut the 
photographs did. Our village photographer, who 
had died about ttn vear> before the sitting, leaving 
no surces'-or in the lwsintss, was named Timothy 
Robinson, tie was about seventy-live years old, 
and walked with a marked stoop. During the few 
weeks before ibis sitting I had been doing a good 
deal of amateur photography, or rather having it 
done. The probabilities seemed that I should 
not he here long, and I thought my relatives might 
like photographs of me, so I borrowed a camera 
from a friend and supervised the focusing, etc., from 
bed ; rigging myself up for some of the exposures 
in various ingenious ways in order to appear a 
normally well man, somewhat as Little Boston, 
the deformed hero of Holmes’s “ Autocrat,” wanted 
to be buried in a full-length grave, like other folk. 
I had myself propped up with pillows covered with 
dark rugs and the like ; and, with shirt, tie, and 
coat, a g< >od illusion \v as obtained. This is a digres- 
sion. What is to be noted is that the photography 
was nect ssarily car ried nut indoors ; that the develop- 
ing and printing were done by a firm in Bradford, 
live miles away. No one in Thornton knew of my 
experiments, exupt inhabitants of the house; and 
I am satisiied that the medium did not. Was it 
a coineidt in that (he old photographer Timothy 
turned up, or had lie seen me oceupii d with his old 
job * t do not know ; hut the f.ict seemed rather 
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« un u I In o ** i ii of m ’ * jp t tw n hon 
and n # , m t ,/m Uni th *t t < uh| * * t , f ♦ , f < 
tomtit ilui * a ti* 1 1 > f , ' t * i ic * t t t m 

his attUlh II ti,» h O It * \ uv | * 1 

a U \s tnnr » with I v i j * / m < Ip ? 

pan id mil \! < I n i « ‘ i U * I 4 ’ i ! s 

a \»* hn in n< huu a 1 1 i t ♦ , *♦ j i < * 

lh a* *idh l n m * » in* ns I 

% < 1 J> t »j, 1 <! it , * I i i i n ,»,/?* 

Hut I di lint ♦* i i I 1 u * ’« 1 m { * h in fu 

M mu VI at Id n I 1 I 1 it M it | < n *| 
l %va inv ih I* d t v ) ‘ i * \n n< !. » n n i> 

muitn uh| It wa 1 m u at t a n » i u,< r at 

mv Mttim* and no pi * ♦» * * * i m *» h»o 

my fust fir mu tHUoV V at lit! i ll « n|t i|( / 
ol the* tHu I vu t j th v I t um 1 1 I tilth; V 

to tin* ’*nidlra ■ 1 tl * | 1 * * *1 ivtn\an1l\ 

srin, it H }*Hnj h itl< tirti nt thit itmofliv 
had a innstU vukntuh i'< n h m«! that 

mo t of hi ph/tognph * ul t art< <1 u \h * 
M/t*. 

Allot h» f m of < » t jm» 1 inn v I niiartldy 
afiairs ou orrul to i I ■ I ) ui lorn i, 1**17* 

Tht* nn dnin- * mi t i in i *u 
“ Vou Hill h p»!m» t * V fill * ’Ah' h ^nuht ♦ 
Hill ho mado ml Hu i i ' u A a j t*wl hvu 
A puhlu niMtiU) * In* of j» /j 1/ 

M II 1 h )Vf hu to Mialiua lila that lad 
long ago 

A \\ \\ t tliu t * pi j v nt< i 

M. H . \ts 


4 
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A. W, : Some woman who has passed away is 
with you, and she wa> at that furewt II ; whether 
she followed you from that gathering I don’t know. 
She is ratlur disturb d. Not old Lots of people 
there. Somebody going away but not abroad. 

All tins wre cornet A local minister had 
resigned he pastorate, having in April tqxj , and 
going to Knan^lttiiough Ik fore his departure 
there was a w» 11 att< mil d mating at which he was 
picsuttul with a sum of tnont>. Mv sister was 
the re, and appartufly the deceased wife of the 
departing mine to It i> tin-* da cased lady who 
had dial the v<ar twfon and at whose funeral Mrs. 
1 rotman wift of tin fortmr pastor purported 
to lie pn < nt 

Of (ouisi m this < i t the noial difficulty alines ; 
the fait <f tit n a ting and im i tit’s pn m<e 
tlun, nm t 1< n'Midal a> lining ban common 
knowh d lot ilh If tin inudml stum! alow w< 
could not ia in* it a Oron K tvdmtial. la him* 
of the pi ihilils th t tin tiauum mi *ht hive 
htardoithc d* "t Bithi 1m mi a le-iist which 
h>ti ptactic dh ru ainii i n w th Bi idf ml and I 
do not think in i Id. h 1 l.m a tin thing about 
tha piiliiulu is 1 1 u* !i id , lo tin c who 
know nl th* i" i i gut I hi 'i hi- i a *n side ruble 
suf'jc tn n < t 1 1 li ! w i h th i 1> mi m my 
opnui n ( r 1 1 1 1 c i h j 1 1 he phras- 

ing i,id win j , t l *i >\i’l ajpcai to 
tin i i 1 i, v 1 o i i i i ( >gal with tin jitople 
lolia l led 
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A i mph n| vi i! it« t tin i mini *i i dud, util 
wi Iitvc it t'l on i mini ttiii it • ni In pn i’ i 

.it Mt tilth 'i 1 V ill »] 'I t' < !H 111 t u * < f*u i i » it 

Mttit> t<» ‘•litm know It <i i f tii i»i vim nt it In, 
(lning) d uiphht, ol ssli m I tin im tin tm him 
ku w tint I Hi ' 

Hn lint iht 7 , r j ' l*i n diiim ni aft* r 
viim mill nti il tin m. il 1 i mini tu is* hut 
known 

' Now tli rt i i’i ’’ r ; *t I • 1 i i 11 ir 
r .ill , tin ugh tut t t t'l Mi It i ill I mi 
wasdionbida tut n in M II whi hi i nut 
symlx him, (ft In hinw hu 1 ft i ti in nu I 

should nut lu\< i dlnl inn * ill I t t w i- talhr 

than tin im ilium | \ mi 1 lit t i 1 ii in tut old. 

Hu li,ts hii hand • n v ii |M II In i Idtr I In rn 

is M,rm!iod\ in tin holy 1 !< i in t hint s ■ un>', 
,\ gul, am! jou know h i slim mt till about 
twuitv In u. oi pirlup tints i will bail* 
m«iu* intimation alto it hit \uu wi*i 1 1 ! d l\ o' 
her “oon Shr* thinks ,i good di d about von 
(M H) Hus nun is iiitui t»d and i lookin'; 
on " 

Ihi fat t s art tint u< 1 1 n t i ii tin }iil for 
about two uar*, but It hilt : t t • im hands 
of ours on a % i it flu d u, bit t* tin it ling She 
cauii to us to tta tin div oft* r t'u sjttnn; 1 am 
satohtd that tin in *i im dn n t kn ns of lnr 

«M fc t*nu‘ Ihu a i wi ml uhi'i ii ht tli mil 

is only twtniy two, but it i i ntlnt umou Int 
that she tuUiiil> , ui tin mtpu nil of king 
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older, not because she looks older but lwrausc she 
has an unusually staid manner. The descriptions 
are correct. 

On August 2, rqj.v the medium was in trance, 
and said : 

“ There is some woman over there (by M. H.). 
(Medium goes to the mantelpiece and hikes a 
photograph of a young lady friend of ours, giving 
it to M. II.) The woman touches that picture. 
She is somebody who is interested in that person ; 
somebody young. That person (of the picture) 
is not passed away, but the one who touched 
it is passed over. Is the young woman a good 
scholar ? ” 

M. H. : Yes. 

A. W. : You will probably hear something about 
her ; it will come to you in writing ; some message 
will come. 

The young lady in question lives two hundred 
milts away, but we hear from her frequently. Not 
long before the sitting it had been arranged that 
she should pay us a visit of a few days, a fortnight 
after that date ; i.e., a fortnight after the date of 
the sitting. This of course had not been mentioned 
to Wilkinson ; I have never talked to him about the 
young lady at all. The woman on the other side 
who was supposed to give the message was not 
described or named, so she cannot be considered 
evidential ; but both sitters at once thought of the 
same person as lx*ing almost unmistakably indicated. 
There is a woman on the other side who died young, 
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who was known to os, and who had lx< n tin* i losest 
friend oi the young lady who-** photograph was 
taken op. I his diuastd jxfsoii was inti tested in 
my Ixmks and in the subjee t g< m iallv , sin* had 
helped in tin* typing of some of my writings; but 
she was not a spiritualist or a number of any 
psychical <orit>lv She knew my sistu tatter than 
me, as was ptrhap imhi itid ty tin form standing 
by M. H She will nrtamlv 1** interisted tn our 
young friend’s niovummu and would lw hkety to 
send some mesage Ihit the mi phi will say 
"No doubt it wdi teh pat by ” Hu futh in that 
blessed word ii pathitii, hut suih credulity ts 
scientifically regrettable. 

At the close of the following series of incidents 
there i* something wluih supports this idea of the 
knowledge by those who liase passed over, of 
things going on down here 1 quote the series 
because it also indicates the sort of continuity that is 
often apparent, communii atom turning up at long 
intervals. 

At & sitting (ScptemlxT z(\, iqi 8) already quoted 
in connexion with the Lunds, the following was said 
by the medium : 

" There is a very old man, about eighty, stands 
by the side of the door He has a stir k, Not been 
dead long. bumoUidy called Sidm y might have 
to do with this old man. He has liecn an active 
man, dear in his mind. Not long p.is-ed away. 
I feel as if he was botherid nlmnt something, m if 
they have taken something away, removed his 
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home or something. I cannot tell what it is. You 
don't know anybody called Rycroft ? ” 

J. A. H. : Yes. 

A. W. : Is there somebody called Sidney con* 
nected with him ? 

J. A. H. : I don’t know, but will inquire. I 
should like to get some more about Rycroft. 

A. W. : I think this old man would be a Radical, 
a Liberal. Something to do with politics; inter- 
ested in politics. He is standing at the door and 
looking at me. Over eighty, I am sure. As if he 
were seeking something. 1 wonder if they have 
done away with his house. As if something had 
been taken away. As if he had lost his home. 

J. A. H. ; His old homo is closed up, but if he has 
any message I will give it to his daughter. 

A. W. : He .seems bewildered, as if looking for 
things he cannot find. 

This applied correctly to an old friend of our 
family who had died three months before the sitting. 
The bewilderment was probably only momentary, 
caused by the novel experience of coming back ; for 
he would know before he died that after his depar- 
ture the house would probably be left by the daughter 
who had lived with him. The Sidney is not recog- 
nized with certainty. 

I had another sitting with Wilkinson on October ty, 
19x8, and a Sidney or Sydney was described— a 
middle-aged man, not related to me, who had come 
with some one who had died lately. I cannot find 
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any verification of the Sydney, but the old matt 
appear* to be Mr. Kyrioft He gave other slight 
indications of his pr» sew e at other sittings, and on 
March 17, iqi 1, time was further matter 

There is some* old man in the* comer, not very 
tali, white* bard lit* has something to say to yon 
(J A H) about Mr Asquith 1 am not sun , but 
there is sum* thing about Sumutl Samuel, this 
man is cailul H«* i> *vut*d IK was interested 
in politic He 1* wanting to talk to jou He « 
not plea a d about some t hint? 1 think he is railed 
Sam or S.iinutl He is shaking Ins head again 
(f'erhaps this m« ant that the " Samuel " was wrong, 
whirb it was if Mi lij* roft was the man ) He ha* 
been somewhere where you have been, and there 
has been talk al<out Asquith Cruft , Samuel Croft. 
Whoever he is, h< is a man win* talked about Asquith 
and Gladstone Rycroft ; I g*t that now He h 
interested in you (J. A il ) and polities, and must 
have been listening to something that ha* l»en maid. 

The diameter i/at ion is correct for Mr. Rycroft, 
and it happen* that 1 had not long before Joined a 
political club of which he had been a member. I 
had, of com *e, said nothing about tliisto the medium, 
and I have no reason to la heve that he knew any* 
thing either about Mr. Rycroft or about my rnember* 
ship of clubs. 

In the sitting of Dec* mix r 7, iqi.j, just quoted in 
another connexion, the medium ‘.ml t«> me. 

" There is a man here who say. he knew the 
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flection was on. He has a beard. Not very tall. 
Croft. .Samuel Croft. lie is shaking his head at 
me; there is .something missing. Interested in 
the election. Ry croft. Whoever he is he knows 
you very well, and you go somewhere, you have 
been somewhere lo-day, where he used to go.” 

I admit that it seems curious to suppose that 
the folk over there tiro still interested in mundane 
elections ! Probably the majority of them are not. 
But it is certainly true that Mr. Rycroft in earth life 
was a keen politician on the Liberal side, and if 
earthly interests do continue to some extent he is 
likely to keep an eye on political happenings down 
here. As just said, I go to a club which he fre- 
quented. I do not go every day, but I had been 
on the day of the sitting, so the statement made 
was correct. Apparently Mr. Rycroft keeps an 
eye on my movements as well as on political happen- 
ings! I do not see how the medium could have 
learnt that I had been to that club in the afternoon 
of the day in question ; I have no reason to think 
that he knows of its existence, for it is a small and 
obscure affair. 

And, after all, and while giving due rein to our 
healthy scepticism, is it not just a little absurd 
to reconsider- when the facts make it obviously 
unlikely— the hypothesis of normal knowledge ml 
the part of the medium, when once we have 
satisfactorily established the fact that he has some 
sort of supernormal power ? Putting it at its 
lowest, the establishment of his {jossessdon of such 
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power is to be counts when he gives message*, win* h 
might l« tspluable by tlu* -aipjioation of norm.il 
knowledge if wt had no t vidern »* of Ins posnssion 
of such power. Hut f t !«>{«* that l hive .it hast 
raised in the readi t’s nun<l a doubt as to tin* wtsfom 
of turning down altogether the idea of some such 
supernatural f.indty 

There is a srrappim ss almut tin %e uf tings with 
Wilkinson wlixh to -nine nadir* may v«in nns.it u> 
factory, ft i. unsatisfat tors* in tin <*nse that 
we certainly want moo, but in another wiw it 
is highly satisfactory. In the majority of rases of 
mcdiumstnp tlu re is a gnat deal of what is called 
"control-talk," a mass of words, in it lier evidential 
nor edifieatory as a rule, though m a fiw cases there 
is an edificatory side, the tunttol U mg either a 
better spirit than tin* sen dive, or a suj» nor aspect 
of his own personality. In Wilkinson's «*se, how- 
ever, at least as to his normal tburvnyame, there is 
no uselm talk ; all that he gits is evidential, for 
he teems able to keep the activity of his own mini 
separate from the matter that comes through from 
the other side. Its strappings and the way It 
cornea, always makes me think of tlu* same ittaw* 
tration. We hapjwn to live so near a mam road 
that we can ve people fussing and tan recogmae 
anyone who is well known to us We look down 
on them across a sloping garden, with not much »n 
the way of tree*, lietwcui, though th»*re is a certain 
amount of shiuhlwry and hedge, so that it is tmly 
for a moment, a, a pas a*r by i msa *• an unoWural 
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stretch, that we can see him from head to foot — 
unless he stands to talk to a friend in one of these 
patches, in which case we can observe him at leisure. 
Wilkinson’s clairvoyance always gives me the feel- 
ing that in his clairvoyant gleams he has a window 
momentarily opem d out of our world into another. 
He sees people standing there, or passing, but he 
cannot always see them from head to foot. Some- 
thing obscures part of them, he does not know 
what. Sometimes they are people in whom I have 
no interest, as with the people who pass my mundane 
windows ; perhaps the spirit passers-by just hap- 
pened to be there, when the medium’s psychic 
window opened. At other times they are friends 
or relatives of mine, with perhaps a message to 
give. They cannot give it very freely. Sometimes 
it has to be conveyed in a pantomimic fashion. If 
some passer-by on my road could not come in.lwrt 
wanted to convey something to me, he would restart 
to pantomime in much the same way. If he is a 
friend and wishes to intimate that he is going to 
the club to play billiards, he will point in the direc- 
tion of the club and will then play an imaginary 
Stroke with his walking-stick held cue-fashion. If 
there were an election and the winning candidate 
were named Trotman, he would indicate the name 
in some such way as it was indicated in the sitting 
which I have reported. It seems to be known on 
the other side, at least to my own circle of friends, 
when a sitting is to take place, and no doubt those 
of my people over then who are interested and at 
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liberty, arrange to be in tin* plait! where* the fnydne 
window will open. That is, if they know where It 
will open- Quite jmsibly tb< y do not always know, 
and it may be that there are spirits present even 
when nothing is obtained, because they have taken 
up their positions in the wrong place. I *peak 
spatially, hut of course with inevitable mateuraiy 
Space over time is no doubt very different from 
our space. It may not iset at all But hi onr 
present esjieneme we < unnot tiarwcnd it, and it 
lielpe m to visualise and to rrnive as true these 
phenomena if we represent th»m in the s]vatia) 
setting which malo* phenomena ui general homely 
and understandable. 

The metaphor roust be modified m the case of 
Wilkinson's automatic writing When this pheno- 
menon happens, there seems to lx* (low contact, 
Th# spirit leiurt to come m from the road, so to 
speak, and to take chaige of the hand or part of 
the l»rain of the medium. It is rather curious, too, 
in the light of the nu taphor junt used, that when 
Wilkinson is gettmg automatic writing, he never 
sens the spirit who is writing, though he may have 
seen him just before. One would almost say that 
the spirit really has come in from the road where 
the window gives, and has taken up a station behind 
the medium, where he is invisible. Certainly the 
contact is closer, for then* is hardly ever any inac- 
curacy in the automatic script. Very little h 
written, hut the matt* i seems cure fully chosen with 
a view to giving ,t> much csithurial matter as 
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possible, in very lew words. It is like a telegram ; 
conciseness is the thing aimed at, to sue money 
in the one case, to save {>sychic power in the other. 
I have said that there is hardly ever any inarcuracy 
in the script To make it perfectly plain, I may 
here say that I have known only one statement 
that seemed to !«.• wrong, namely the Major-General- 
ship of Willoughby < loss in the case I have quoted. 
We cannot find that hi was Major-General ; so far 
as we can nuki out, he was Colonel But I do 
not hi litve that Wilkinson had any normal know- 
ledge of the man, so I am compelled to believe that 
the informal ion i ame from some outside source. It 
is not certain that this was Willoughby Cross him- 
self ; it seemed more probable that Raymond men- 
tioned him as anotlu r piece of evidence, and Ray- 
mond may have made a mistake in the rank, in 
which case th< mediumship was not at fault, and I 
could say that the * ript has never made a mistake 
in transmission. Or it may be that there was an 
Acting Major-Generalship. Still, to be on the safe 
side, we will reckon this as an error. If it is, it is 
the only error the script has ever made, in my 
sittings. 

Some of my best evidence has been obtained 
through Mr. Wilkinson, but occasionally I have had 
good things through other mediums. For instance, 
on a few occasions I have had good evidence through 
Mr. Tom Tyrrell, of Blackburn, a well-known spirit- 
ualist spiakir and clairvoyant. Mr. Tyrrell has 
always refund to sit for a fee, though I have begged 
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him to give me regular sittings, lot which I w.»> 
prepared to piy hi* rally , hut though he doe Kneel, 
he has e ailed occasion illy when in thi m ighlmur 
hood, and tach time he his had casual git arm of 
clairvoyance whieh were inter* '•ting For 
he called on Wednesday , ( k tnlx r r, 1017, and after 
ten minutes' t.dk lit broke off and ‘ ud 
“ Them's a man builehng up by you , well-made, 
and aliout ‘i\ty tint e or u\ tv- four yearn oltl Kelt- 
gtom Nairn A hi am I hank you (to spirit } 

Hardy Abram Hardy lb holds up a hymn book 
with Kiplmg ( hapd on it Ht no doubt went 
there.’* 

Now it hapfxns that Mr Abram Hardy was a 
deacon of Kipping (not Kiplmg) lndept ntlent ( hapel 
and was my Sunday school teacher aUiut thirty 
years ago. 1U moved to anotlur part of Biadford 
about iqoo, and died about ten years later, aged 
sixty-something lht* medium continued 
"Now tht re’s an old-fashioned cltrgyman here, 
named William King. 1 wonder if he hatl a brother 
Charles " J A H I don't know, hut i know 
William King Medium Hr wants to tu remem- 
bered to Jessie. 

The fart is that the Rev W ilium King was Vicar 
of a parish not far away He ehed in I knew 

1dm pretty well anil he has manifested before, 
through Wilkinson, at a sitting eh*senf«d in my 
“Psychical lnve st ij. a 1 10ns,' ' pp if] 8 But his t hm 
tinn name 1 is not then, given anel there wav no 
mention of his daughtt r, **> I yru 11 could not have 
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got his information from my book. The name, given 
in full, was correct ; he had one daughter, and her 
name is Jessie. The family left this part of the 
country soon after Mr. King’s death in 1909, and 
I do not know where they arc now. I do not sup- 
pose that they are interested in psychical research, 
and I did not try to hand on the message. I rather 
think, from what I know, that the subject would 
be distasteful. Consequently, I have used pseudo- 
nyms. 

This kind of thing, standing alone, is unconvinc- 
ing and altogether unsatisfactory. It is impossible 
to estimate the probability or improbability of 
normally acquired knowledge on the part of the 
medium. True, Mr. Tyrrell lives at Blackburn, and 
I have no reason to believe that he has any know- 
ledge of people who have lived in this outlying part 
of Bradford. But we cannot rush into supernormal 
hypotheses on a basis of fact so scanty as the inci- 
dents quoted. The communications may have been 
genuine, but the evidence is too scanty to justify 
acceptance. I have always regretted that Mr. Tyr- 
rell did not see his way to giving me regular sittings. 
An accumulation of data of this sort might speedily 
have driven me beyond normal hypotheses, as I 
was driven by Wilkinson’s data. Proof is cumula- 
tive. It is necessary to have a large number of 
sittings with the same medium, if we are to reach 
any conclusions. 

By way of supporting this, and of quoting a sit- 
ting with another medium, I will give an extract 
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from a sitting with Mrs Wesley Adam*, of Lon- 
don, held on fobruary 8, lotfl After desmbtiig 
several spirits who were unmugnued, Mrs Adults 
said : 

" Do you get the fragrant < of spirit flowm ? ” 

J. A. H. Ye*. 

(I had been aware, for altout a minute More she 
asked the quistion of a strong ‘■mt 11 of violtls, but 
Mrs. Adams w.m holding htr hankmhief in her 
hand, and I naturally thought she had some scent 
on ft.) 

Mrs. Adams , Tin v art* brought over from you 
(J. A. II ) to you (M II , my sistt r ) I As 1 that they 
•re brought by a spint who i*a*std away whrn 
quite young. She is grown tip now A girl She 
has brought you stuh a profusion of flowers. She 
is fair and very ethereal 1 should think you would 
get this fragrunie before A tall shin girl At if 
the wanted to emphasize her mtiust and love for 
you hy the flowers She i-. trying to tell me. She 
would be nearly thirty if she had lived. I hear 
some one say Emmie 

The fact h that we did know an Emmie who 
would, however, luivc burn a fiw years over thirty 
•t the* date of the sitting if she had lived. She 
died at aliout eighteen She was not a kxal gill 
— «hc livid near Ihiblm and no one lot ally could 
reasonably be supjatstd to have told the medium 
about hi*r Morimir, if the medium hud wished 
to get tip a raw: by inquiry, she tould have given 
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us. a better hitting ; it wah practically a failure, 
except for this incident. 

As to the scent, I do not know what to think. 
I smelt another wavt ol it a minute or two after 
the first, then there wa* no more of it, although 
Mrs. Adams continued to hold her handkerchief in 
ho* hand. The smell w,e» very sweet and delicate, 
more like real flowers than any essence I have known. 
There were no flowers in the room, and neither my 
sister nor myself had any scent al>out us. 

Mrs. Adams not only declined a fee, but even 
refused to accept her r ulwuy fare from Leeds, where 
she was staying. Accordingly there seems no reason 
to suppose any fraudulency, but, as in Tyrrell's case, 
the evidence was too scanty to be decisive. 

looking through my records of this period, I find 
that I had a sitting with Mrs. Cannock, another 
well-known London medium, who, I think, rather 
specializes on the medical side, diagnosing and per- 
haps prescribing. At the sitting in question, on 
September 19, 1917, the medium went into trance 
and the control described various spirits who were 
unrecognized. In fact, it was rather remarkable 
that there were not more hits, even by chance. The 
best part was at the beginning, when the control 
spoke about my I11 alth ; 1 was in bed, and had 
indeed been confined thereto for about two years. 
The control said : 

" I am very sorry you are poorly, hut you will 
get better The strain was so had that it takes a 
long time to reduit Thickened filaments: it i$ 
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not the heart proper, it n all around it, loo Ouch. 
H* must leave simjrfc (word Rmwt) to miner this 
Too thickened '* 

Tim » tntc testing l»«a»*e it did not tell tw any- 
thing new hut accurately rcflcstcxl what I myidf 
thought, from what the dor ton said Tliey attri- 
buted my rcmditum to a heart drain and consequent 
hypertrophy. caused by cy< ling up a long and steep 
hill, « contributory far tor iceing the wMwvr 
athletic, s (gymnastic s wridlmg ot< ) of former yean 
Certainly it was imnwdialtlv after a hard rule that 
1 feat felt my heart drop la its My own exjierv 
ence of these diagnosing met horn*, then would trad 
me to suppose that the nimtl of the pane nt lias some- 
thing to do with it, for in my first experiments the 
HIM thing happened , the uintiol certainly dug- 
H0Md correctly so far as we- knew at the time, hut 
failed to find the real cause of the trouble, which 
W«s discovered later cm Hut my own experience 
—though extending to other inedti al mediums with 
wham 1 have had similar results is not wide 
•Hough to serve as basil for a generalisation , p«f* 
tfcukrly in view of th< fact that I have braid 
of ernes in which the disease has been correctly 
dia gno s ed although at the time the diagnosis was 
thought to be wrong On the whole, I suspend 
Judgment. 

In thufowoing ehaptc c< I h ivc quoted selections 
from some of my m oid* 1 lie full .« < mints would 
he tedious to read, for m many cases a spirit 
would be named and some* little c hur.u temtic iHftil 
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mentioned, without anything else of interest, ■'•.ip 
all, 176 deceased people have been named, generally ' 
in full, with other identifying details, in my sittin g? 
with this medium. In none of these cases bad t ' 
any reason to believe that the medium possessed 
any normal knowledge of the person concerned. 

I do not of course regard my own experience as k 
the sole ground of the belief in survival and commas^ ! 
cation, to which I have been driven. Of itself : J 

own experience might or might not have seemed 
sufficient. I might have thought, if my own expert* ! 
ence had stood alone, that though the facts pointed 
strongly in the spiritistic direction, there 
still be some flaw or loophole ; the true explanation/, 
might be one that had not yet occurred to tag, , 
But my experience is far from standing alone. 
literature is packed with other cases. To mention i 
only a few salient ones, there is the case of’ |j||| 
Piper, which has never been satisfactorily explained' 
on normal lines by even the acutest of critics ; tbg 1 
case of Mrs. Thompson— not a professional medium 
—and, later on, that of Mrs. Leonard; not 
mention the non-professional mediumship of many* 
sensitives whose phenomena are described in’rtgijjp 
" Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Reseaxtifep 

Moreover, I have been in close personal touch wltfe 
many non-professional sensitives who have produced 
evidential matter of the same kind as that of 
professional mediums. One case in particular bgi' 
been most striking. The wife of a friend of nuaft 
— a business man, open-minded but tending to; 
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mthsMknuA nH^ ff mf $he couM get Mt o m tifl 
writitaf. She is a Churchwoman, and rather dis- 
liked spiritualism and psychical research. But her 
s crip t , purporting to come from relatives of her 
husband— people who had died long before die 
met hta-~contained evidential matter about theta, 
and the husband became interested. Of come the 
dtflteotty was to make sure that the " evidential M 
matter given had never been told her by her husband 
hi casual conversation. This cannot be proved; 
hut the evidential incidents were to numerous and 
00 striking that it became almost impossible to craSt 
tiie sensitive's subliminal with all this knowledge, 
particularly as some of the things ware so notable 
that if they had been mentioned it seems certain that 
. Wf friend would have remembered telling his wife 
..-ghout them. And finally thane was a series of pee* 

- dictions, extending over many months, whteh oltt- 
mateiy came true. Along with these predictions 
/' there was a large amount of advice which turned 
out very wise and was such as might be expected 
to come from my friend's parents, who ware the 
ostensible communicators. These latter made, no 
dlfa& to omniscience or even to very much greater 
k n o w ledg e than my friend himself possessed; Inti 
?■ they seemed to see ahead Just a little farther, and 
tiura aide to give very sound advice. 

.■;/ /■;■■! havt seen all this script, or typewritten cop*®* 
ofti, and have discussed it in detail every few month* 
daring the years of its production. Both the seast* 
thro and bar husband have been most anxious not 
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to go beyond what the evidence warrants. The lady 
has been quite as critical as her husband ; indeed 
she has felt inclined at times to drop the whole 
tiling because she thought her own mind might 
somehow be doing it. The records have been 
carefully copied and filed away with contemporary 
notes, and they would make several large volumes. 
My friend kindly offers to let me publish them, but 
it would be difficult to conceal identities, and more- 
over the full details could not be given in some of 
the best cases, so the matter must remain private. 
The two people principally concerned— -my friend 
and his wife — have at last been driven to accept 
the spiritistic interpretation, which to me also 
seems the most reasonable one. 

And, even putting aside such mediumship, there 
are the innumerable cases of ordinary people seeing 
apparitions of deceased persons. Some of these 
may be subjective hallucinations ; some of them 
may be due to telepathy from the living ; but there 
is a residuum which is not satisfactorily explicable 
by such suppositions. Coercive proof is not pot* 
sible; alternative suppositions, of greater or lees 
extravagance, can always be made. But, after 
considering all the evidence available, most investi- 
gators find themselves driven, at least in some cases, 
to adopt provisionally the spirit explanation as m 
the whole the most reasonable For the* sake of 
example I will quote one or two of these cases, 
reminding the reader that the proof is necessarily 
cumulative and that no one case can be regarded 
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as mwul- can be ( xpc cbd to |««v anything 
tv voml question 

Captain Eldred W Howyti Bower was killed 
white dying in France in the early morning uf March 
19, 1917 Hr wa* 11 ported missing, anil hi* Ixxly 
was not found until Mav 10, vt h< n it was found by 
hi* father, Captain I Bowyti flower, lieside the 
riddled acioplaue 

Mrs Spearmen, iulfsi„t/i of (aptun K W 
Bowyer Bower, wa«. staying at tin time of the 
(truth, at the (»rand Hold ( alrutla On March 
19, uhe was iut her swing or talking to twr baby*~ 
fhejcmihl not < learly remt ml* r whu h w hen she had 
a fueling that she must turn round She did so, 
and saw lur half brother He wa* looking happy 
and "with his usual miM hicvous look ” She had 
no thought of anything out of the common, bid 
thought that he must have la 1 n sent out to India. 
She cried out bow glad she was, and that *he would 
just put the lahy down safely and they could talk, 
But, on turning round again, she saw that the figure 
had disappeared Mrs. Spearman then recognised 
the supernormal nature of the vision, and was upset, 
thinking that her bram was playing tricks This 
experience occurred in the latter part of the morn* 
fug, which, allowing for difference of longitude, 
would make it about the tune of Captain Bowyer- 
Bower’! death. 

Mrs. Spearman did not know that her hall-brut her 
was in Frame or 111 any danger She thought he 
was in safety at the tune She heard nothing uadi 
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she saw in a newspaper, two weeks after her vision, 
that he was posted “ missing.” She does not seem 
to be in the habit of having hallucinations, though 
she says that she once thought she saw her deceased 
grandmother, "but it may have been fancy." 
This shows that visions are not common experiences 
with her ; apparently she has had only one similar 
case. After seeing her half-brother she felt sick and 
upset, and the thought came to her that perhaps 
he had been killed, though she realized that she had 
no reason to think that he was in danger. 

Captain E. W. Bowyer-Bower had a sister, Mrs. 
Chater, who had a little daughter, Betty, aged about 
three. On the morning of March 19, 1917, Betty 
went to her mother’s room and said she had seen 
her " Uncle Alley Boy ” downstairs. Mrs. Chater 
said that he was in France, but the child insisted 
that she had seen him downstairs. 

We could not attach much importance to the 
statement of a child so young, if it stood alone; 
but in view of the other appearances it is at least 
noteworthy. 

Another impression, not amounting to a visual 
sensation, was experienced by a Mrs. Watson. 
The following is Mrs. Bowyer-Bower ’s account : 

" Mrs. Watson, an elderly lady I have known many 
years, wrote to me on the afternoon of March 19 
(1917) after not corresponding with me for quite 
eighteen months, and said she felt she must write 
because she felt I was in great anxiety over Eldred, 
... I wrote back and said Eldred was fit and 
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happy • ■ ■ * her fa my reply what she felt 
about Eklred, and she replied to this effect m 
the afternoon of the day she wrote about tea time, 
a certain and awful feeling < amp over her that he 
was kilted." 

If is natural enough that many people should 
have anxiety of tins kind during a war, and the 
instant c* white no coin* ldintal disaster occurs do 
not get molded Standing alone, therefore, this 
particular instant • would not lx* t videntud tn any 
considerable dtgrte But taken into consideration 
with the otlur expt nenn s, of Mr . Spear man and 
Mrs. ChaterS little girl, there seems reason to aup> 
pose that Captain P Uowyn -Bower was aide to 
Impress several diffmnt people with M>me indica- 
tion that he had gone over to the other side ; and 
these intunatnms came More any news had been 
received The fact that several people had these 
experiences perhaps indicate, that the " agent " 
had exceptional power of manifesting. Two other 
experiences support this idea, but they occurred 
after the death became known, so they me not on 
the same level as evidence. The whole case is 
given in the Journal of the Society for Psychical 
Research, vol. 19, pp. 39-46. It has a rather 
Special interest for me because the pilot of Captain 
Bowyer-Bosrer’s aeroplane was the son of the 
** Smiths ” who had an anonymous sitting at my 
house, already described in Chapter VI, and who 
have since liecome friends of ours. Both young 
men were killed instantaneously. 
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It is also to be noted that Captain E. W. Bowyer- 
Bower communicated well through a medium ; so 
it would seem, as suggested, that he has exceptional 
faculty for getting through— for producing effects 
in the material world, of one sort and another. It 
is to be expected that this faculty will vary in degree, 
with different individuals, as all faculties do. A 
friend of mine died several years ago. We had a 
compact that the one who died first should do 
everything possible to come back and give evident ial 
communications to the other. I have had no word 
from her, although I have sat with many good 
mediums. On one or two occasions there has been 
a hint of her presence, but nothing definite. On 
the other hand I have had messages from very 
unlikely people, people I have never expected to hear 
from and had no desire to hear from. Perhaps it 
is something like an ear for music or a gift for writing 
or painting, which are modes of self-expression, as 
is the veridical apparition, and the mediumistfc 
message. 

The reality of appantions, which are single or rare 
incidents of the kind which to normal clairvoyants 
are frequent, is not doubted by anyone who has 
studied the evidence. I mean that the mere fact 
is not doubted ; it is admitted that the percipient 
bad the experience, though it is usually called a 
hallucination. Most investigators, however, *believe 
that though some hallucinations are subjective — 
i.e., not caused by external agency— some others 
have an objective cause. The Census of Haliucina* 
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tiom, earned out by an anny of hnljxw ef tfat 
Society for INychital Research, tontafana about 
17,000 replies from people alt over England amt 
also abroad. 7 he replies were carefully studied fay 
a critical Committee TM final vmlict was that 
" between deaths and appantion* of the tying 
person a connexion i xids winch ic not due to chance 
alone ” This is the hrst turn that the se occurrences 
have been treated in a form which yields a matt** 
mftticol result 1 1 was found , aftc r making generous 
allowance’ for various possibilities of error, that the 
odds against chance accounting for the facta lit 
443 to one. 

Evidence in this branch as in others must fa* 
cumulative ; single instances count for little, Ben 
Jonson, staying in tlie country with his friend Sir 
Robert Cotton, saw an apparition of his son, who 
was in London. Jonson was upset and went to dm 
chamber of Drummond of liawtlKirndni, who 
exhorted him not to be dejected, for it was dottbtlNO 
a " phantasy.” But in due tune came a letter ini 
Jenson** wife, informing Mm that the boy bad died 
oi tl* plague. This, of course, was not at the tint* 
of the Great Plague of London ; it was sixty-two 
yean earlier, in 2603. It was what we now cafi 
» veridical {truth-telling) hallucination, and the 
death does not seem to have been anticipated, *0 
we call hardly attribute it to expectant attention 
Incidents of this kind are rather remarkably com- 
mon, hut few of the m get into print or even into 
circulation in other ways I hey are naturally 
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regarded as sacred experiences, not to be talked 
about. Particularly in the last generation was this 
so, for such things were and still to some extent are 
looked on with scorn or amusement as indicative of 
credulity or some sort of mental abnormality allied 
to insanity. But when one is known to be open- 
minded and sympathetic, one hears of a surprising 
number of such cases. 
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PHYSICAL 1‘Hr.NOMKNA 

S O far, I have t»oen d< aling with the mental and 
evidential side of psychical research. Bat 
there is a whole range ol fails or alleged facts, 
of entirely dittmnt t Lira* ter >it liraiing on the 
same problem I have had k%s » spenente in this 
department than in the other, and perhaiK, there* 
lore— I have not lieen able to mine to dehnitr eon- 
elusions, But it is perhaps desirable to allude to 
this branch, and to mention the twoks m which it 
dui best be studud. 

The materialization of spirit forms is the most 
striking and the most incredible among spiritualistic 
claims. It usually ocrurs, or is said to occur, in 
seances held in almost complete darkness, and tt is 
difficult or impossible to make suit* that the supposed 
medium is not tmlring m some way or other On 
the other hand, it is difficult to explain on a fraud 
hypothesis such results as those of Sir William 
Crookes. Many of the sittings were held in Ms 
own house, with no one present except h» own rela- 
tives and friends, with the medium a girl of six- 
teen Full-form materializations were obtained, and 
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on some occasions light was allowed, and the form 
was photographed. It talked, walked about, and 
behaved like an ordinary human being, while it was 
there. It seems quite certain that the form was not 
the medium dressed up — Crookes’s evidence settle 
that, even for such sceptics as the late Mr. Frank 
Podmore. The only possible kind of fraud-theory 
is that which assumes a confederate. And if one 
reads the account in Crookes’ ** Researches in the 
Phenomena of Spiritualism ” (now out of print, 
unfortunately) one finds it difficult to believe in the 
confederate hypothesis. However, these results 
have not yet been sufficiently confirmed by other 
experiments, and the question of materialization 
remains sub judice. 

Movement of objects without contact, usually 
also occurring in dark stances, is perhaps rather 
better authenticated. The late Dr. Crawford's 
books, " The Reality of Psychic Phenomena ” and 
" Experiments in Psychical Science,” if not entirely 
convincing, are enough to restrain most unprejudiced 
readers from hasty rejection of what at first seems 
almost as fantastic as materialization, and Baron 
Von Schrenck-N otzing ’s huge work on similar lines 
(*' The Phenomena of Materialization ”), though less 
striking than Crookes’s book, at least furnishes 
support for the results claimed by Crawford. 

We reach firmer ground when we get to such*phent>- 
mena as what are known as raps, or percussive 
sounds produced by unknown means. These are 
fairly common in the presence of mediums of this 
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special "phyfkal" type, and they often or ear 
freely in good light I have heard them m looad 
daylight, in the middle of the afternoon and wane* 
times when no actual lifting was in progress Ihu 
occurred onte when Wilkin* on was with nit, we 
were sitting talking altout things in g<nml» when 
raps came, appni< ntly r>n a mahogany dmtng table 
with an uncovered top, standing at some distance 
behind the medium \ ih.nr and partly behind my 
own It is unnet es%arj to *tat« distant ex and poai* 
tinns exartly, for it is difficult to locate sounds , 
but they Horned to uu to lie marly in the middle 
of the table, two ni three yards from the medium, 
and nearly the same do tarn e from my* If In the 
sitting that followed, the tontrol claimed to have 
made the sounds as a sort of tndteat ion a knocking 
at the door that "they” were there f have 
beard similar raps -apjuruitly in the floor, cm one 
occasion -in the present c of a non-pn>fesaional 
medium. They showed intelligence, rapping a 
desired number of timts for " Yes ” and " No.” 
Good accounts of laps are given m Maxwell » " Meta* 
psychical Phenomena,” and ( rookes also had them 
under good t ondittons., win n experimenting with the 
medium Home. 

One of the most curious experiences f ever had 
in the way of physical phenomena was in connexion 
with c*ystal-vixion It is of < ourst well known that 
many ptople, looking into a uystal or s glolie 
and making tin ir minds as pasuvt as possible, will 
Iwgin to see vivid sunes or fates or writmg. These 
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sometimes contain something quite true and not 
consciously known to the seer. But the probable 
theory is that the subliminal of the seer is somehow 
causing the mind to perceive the scene or whatever 
it is, and that the whole experience is only a kind 
of waking dream, like automatic writing of non- 
evidential kind. But the queer thing about the 
crystal visions I saw was, that every one present 
could see them. The medium wasa non-professional, 
a lady, and I paid her no money. Nor did I make 
her any present of any kind. There seemed to be 
no financial motive for fraud, though of course 
there may have been other motives. But we could 
discover no trickery. On one occasion there were 
five people present besides the medium, and all were 
watching her hands intently, at very dose range 
and from different angles. A clever conjurer would 
have found it difficult or impossible to elude all those 
eyes and to put something behind the crystal each 
time, and to get it away again without being detected. 
The crystal was carried round, and every one present 
saw the same thing. It was not collective haUudna- 
tion ; I could prove that if it were necessary. But 
until the possibility of fraud is eliminated it is not 
needful to consider supernormal explanations ; and 
in these three sittings of mine the fraud hypothesis 
was not excluded. Whatever the explanation was, 
I do not think'it was " spirit agency.” At*one of 
the sittings a message was written in the crystal, 
purporting to come from my father. It was com- 
pletdy uncharacteristic It addiessed me by my 
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wood name, whereas my father always used nay 
first, or the two together ; and the contents of the 
message, as well as the mode of address, suggested 
the medium’s mind ram h more than my father’s. I 
do not say this was net ex* .inly < onscinun trickery j 
the medium’s subhmm.il m^ht be doing the tndk> 
tog. But anyhow I do not lslu vr that my father 
had anything to do ui*h tin mi 
And railed as to the* phjsual phenomena in 
general, they do not v«mt» base nun It spintnaiutie 
interest. If tin y are ri .illv * up» i normallv produced, 
they prove the existence of a new fou e, or «f a 
force opiating in a way not hithirfo rxtabUslied, 
but they do not prove anything inor« in them* 
selves The fact of a tabh lifting its< if into the air 
and remaining tin*? o for ,ome minutes, thru turning 
itself the other way up without toothing ground, 
and floating about, tv#n with Sr William Barrett 
sitting on it ail this, whuh hajiptwd at one of 
Or. Crawfoid’s sittings, does not prove the agency 
of spirits. It proves that some intelligent force is 
at work, but that tone nwy Ik* drawn frran the 
sitters’ bodies, and the intelligent! mav come from 
the subliminal region of thin minds It tv admittedly 
different when the phjsic.il plunomena convey 
evidence of the idmiity of some deceased person, but 
this docs not often su in tola, the case Accordingly 
I have dm the most part lift physical phenomena 
alone. Dark sittings an uns.it i faitory, Iwcanse 
it iv difhuiU or tmpossihh to < Inornate fraud, ami 
even when baud is ilmuntiid, nothing is proved 
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regarding human destiny ; what is proved is only 
something new to physical science, something inter- 
esting enough indeed, something that ought to be 
followed up, but which is best left to physicists. 

Another form of physical phenomenon which has 
been prominent lately is so-called spirit photography. 
There are few mediums for this particular kind of 
thing, and the matter is not settled. It is alleged 
that in the presence of these peculiarly endowed 
people a photograph of a sitter frequently shows 
an " extra ” ; a more or less cloudy form, usually 
partly shrouded in white drapery, and that the 
form is often recognized as a friend or relative of 
the sitter. There is no theoretical difficulty about 
this. Things may exist which reflect rays that are 
invisible to us, while being transparent to our 
visible rays; and accordingly an invisible object 
may be photographable. Whether it actually 
happens is a question of evidence. I admit that 
I have seen several of these spirit photographs 
which I find difficult to explain on normal lines. 
There is a dose resemblance to some deceased near 
relative in each case, and fraud seems impossible 
in at least one of the cases well known to me, because 
the sitter went without appointment and the medium 
could have known nothing about her. The only 
normal explanation is that the face, produced by 
faking-— using an already exposed plate— happened 
to resemble the relative whose photograph was 
desired— the only son of the sitter, killed in the war. 
If we could have full particulars of all sitters’ results 
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2*5* * hh *» »**» Wf mild * M gh hits 

ag4imt misses, we might Ik- .*ble to <„». £, Mm , 

?™J of conclusion Hut this n not possible | W* 

SIX t: j w,th «* -*«■ X*.> dr 

i?wLl r m Fr 1 ** *° " «»*." but 

.J“ ** m «ff““We as any relive or friend , 
““fA h f ,f T 4 mom,nt m ,hr **"k »**#n when it 
JJ* 1 b T b, ; n f <* <»*<* medium to suhsti 

out mv ul!i ,Wk , fur t,M * « m< * »« wfcK’h I bad 
? ?*, S ° I 1 sm P ,n<1 H*™«« I quite 
wwgnwe that this is hard on tin nudum, if L k 

22* “Jr? L“ m ulwl " ,h “ <>* • ceftain 

w*pK*ion But if hi* is genuine , the obvious thaur 
^him to do w to submit himself to a representative 
cwtimttre of investigation, who might nettle the 
matter m his favour Per baps however the thine 

f^A“ * imple “ * U *> U ^ medium may fed 
thnt the presence of sceptic, will paralyse (lie family 
of producing these things Imbed if f were « 
mw “ um < * *m no * aua* that I should put mywrif to 
«iy trouble to convert the opposition There are 
m many people in the opposition rank* that me 
go on doing nothing else all one’* life It 
wtmW be more congenial to sit with tyntnatfaetie 
|»o|4e i and this is perhaps what I should do So 
l do not altogether blame the mediums who dndfcs* 
to aB with srientifir investigators They have * 
vfpit to do as they like. I should like further a|t» 
ttog* with the Crewe circle, but it is a Ccs mri cnhlj 
distance away, and I {should want to introdmpV 
wndHions which might not he allowed, »> KM fwf»|k 
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I have not gone further. My suspense of judgment 
must accordingly be taken as a real suspense, not 
an accusation. I do not know whether the medium 
is genuine or not. I hope he is ; not because I 
particularly wish that spirit photography should 
turn out true, but because criminality is painful to 
contemplate ; one always hopes that a suspected 
person will turn out innocent, for we are all of the 
same race, and the sin of any one of us is depressing 
to the remainder. Moreover, in this case fraud would 
be particularly nauseous, for the sittings are con- 
ducted as a kind of religious service, with prayers 
and hymns, and they axe held for the purpose 
ostensibly of comforting the bereaved. But though 
I hope the thing is genuine, I do not allow that 
hope to colour my judgment, which remains com- 
pletely in suspense. I have not had sufficient 
evidence to enable me to come to any condusioa. 

Then there is what is known as the “ direct 
voice,” which is another kind of physical phenome- 
non, often with a mental and evidential aspect. 
The sittings are usually — though not in all cases— 
in the dark, and voices are heard which apparently 
are not produced by the conscious intelligence of 
anyone present in the flesh, though possibly the 
matter of the sitters’ bodies is somehow used, 
Sometimes these voices, purporting to be produced 
by deceased people, give messages which .are evi- 
dential of the identity of the supposed communi- 
cator ; and in such cases the occurrence is to be 
taken seriously, careful investigation being made 
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as to tite possibility of the possession by the medium 
of the knowledge shown. But in this matter of the 
direct voice i am in the same position as with regard 
to other physical phenomena I know enough to 
refrain from denials ; I am evtn inclined to bebeve 
that friends on the other suit dosomt times find them- 
selves able to communicate in this way But 1 
am not quite convinced Pi rbaps I should ai hieve 
conviction if 1 coukl have a-, long a senes of sittings 
with a medium of tins kind as I have had with the 
medium of whom I have chit fly las n writing in this 
bode. But for the present the phenomenon and the 
spiritistic interpretation of it are to me "not 
proven." If opportunity cornis my way, I shall 
endeavour to prove them one way or the other. 
But mediums of this class axe rare 
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W E ari all of us difh r* nt ptopk at different 
turns Wt show a diffmnt side of our 
mind to the diffmnt pmple we meet. 
The ideas and trams of thought, and the kind of 
anrdion.il atmosphire, tint are on top, so to speak, 
when w* are writing or speaking about psychical 
reseimh, .ire viry diffmnt from those which are 
present to < onst loiisness whin we are discussing 
the state of tin mips with a farmer acquaintance 
who is not inttri dtd in suih non-profitable sub* 
Jects as that of a spiritual world We show yet 
another suit*- anothi r " person/’ which means a 
mask -when discussing politics with a vigorous 
politician If we happen to be in different canape 
and have not murh sense of humour, the emotional 
atmosphere is apt to get highly charged, and 
explosions may otcur In short, different facets of 
our iharaiter appt*ar, as different external stimuli 
are applied These fai i ts are so different fr6m each 
other that they would hardly be recognised as 
being part » of the sann individual, if it were not 
for tin lontmuid nUnfitv of his bodily p rea a ncs 

ire 
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and r hairnet mstir* We me diffetmt persons 

arrordmg to ctnumrt aw ph 

!(1 Some peoph 1)0*1 Ml Blit ting Up goes 
deeper , Stevinvm «. ' l»r pkyll and Mr Hvde ' 
» hardly an rxaggu »ti*»u of wh*t dm* % rnttunr* 
really wrur fla* ( Mowing * n lm is| mount 
desml** on# of th< t< in a . 

Ansel lViumt wrs an limit mt pit vlier si*ty- 
one years old li^mir •ut»T««ne Klmd# Ishnd C)rw 
morning w l#il# appirmtlv m In loud hi tlth hr* 
duappmn d and in j it** of m r pubh» ily 
and the iftorts if tin polm Hi h mimed urwhs- 
covered for two months At th« end i f that time 
he turned up at Norristown, P» n»n>y harm, wliere 
for MX weeks hr had Inn k* » ping a toy out ion 
foctionery sliop undrt thr name of A | Brown, 
appearing to iti« neighbours and customers as a 
normal person, hut e\idt«»H living in a kind of 
aomnambuhstu < ondition all tin turn Milieu he 
woke up into his normd Anvl Bourn* londitnm 
he waaiompk trly « art d to find him* If n> a strange 
plane, addressed as Mr Brown, and running a 
business of whu h hi km w nothing All the event* 
of the two months sinn lu lift home wet* itm- 
ptetdy lott to his Anvl Bourne memory I he 
period wan a Blank a* if Ik hail spent it m dream- 
less sleep. But by hyjmotir methods JWmor 
Wtlitfftn James and !>» it **lp or. r. s.J»ed th# 
A J Brown stntotn whn h hut unk i ut of sight, 
and tiny obtumd from it an mount of what hail 
happened dutiug tin j* nod whui it wv* on top 
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Another and more went case is described fn 
Dr. Morton Prince's " Pis ocwtton of a Person- 
ality” A patient, Mi->s Beauchamp, had a shock, 
and her personality bee ame eiuintc grat oil Usually, 
in what Dr Pnw e tailed the Bx state, she was sad, 
weU-edncated, nervous, knowing nothing of her 
other selves llvpnettued, *ht said >he was Mm 
Beaucliamp (Bi) hut asleep This phase was 
named Ha Often however, a B3 personality 
would apjxar, berth spe mtanemusly anel when lit was 
hypnotized, calling itself '* Sally,” and exhibiting 
a lively and mm hie vous eharac ter, with no taste 
for learning fltr range 1 f ideas did not include all 
Hit’s, for Hi kmw I r>n< h and shorthand, and Sally 
knew neither But Sillv seemed to know all Ill's 
thoughts m all she i and to know Sometimes she 
showed ignoiann of matter read bv Bt.but said In 
explanation that sin did not always pay attention, 
not being interested m the books that Hi most liked. 

When lit was delirious m pneumonia, Sally 
came from tune to time ptift etly sane and rational. 
For six years Hi and Sails alternated of! and on, 
changing sometimes many times m an hour. At 
the end of this jx nod a B4 apptaml, wnth a six 
years’ blank m he r nv mnry Sla seemed to be the 
original Mis, B with differences When hjrpno* 
twed, she became B2 hael the* memeenes pi B4 
and lit I inallv. bv me ms of hvpnertic suggestion 
Bi, Ha, anil B4 were fu el mt 5 the original Miss 
Beauchamp, and Sdlv »a‘ vpiee/eel out Miss H 
became 1 tetter in he dth than ever lx fore, mt ntaUy 
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and physically strong, without symptom* of dis- 
sociation nr automatism She retained memor m 
of Bi and iif, regarding them a* herself m different 
mood* Of Sally* she renumbered nothing 

Sally never clanged to lie a *puit Apparently 
She did not know what *h<* was but as the other 
fragments synthceurcd sit** frit lies -rflf ‘ wjuwwd,*' 
going " back to whirr she rami* from ‘ In Ihr 
Prince’s vww-and in that of all p*v hologwts, we 
may safely say- bally w.o. a di*vx wt»il group of 
conscious states, a oxonviousmw or e onenmitant 
consciousness or, as Myers would phrase it, a sub 
Ittnmal stratum which got into the habit of coming 
to the top, out of its proper place. 

In the opinion of mrwt psye hologists, some or ail 
of the " spirits ” which purport to communicate 
by speech or automatic writing, are secondary 
personalities of the medium Hen* is one i4 the 
chief points of dific rente lietween the spiritualist 
and the psychical researcher. I he former is In- 
clined to accept these intelligences at their face 
value ; the latter is inclined to regard thru* com* 
munkators and controls an secondary personalities 
of the medium tinKa they can produce evidence 
of their identity in the «hape of knowledge charac- 
teristic of the ostensible communicator, and not 
to he reasonably credit td to the medium turn* 
self *rtus latter point is of the most vital unport 
time We most b iv* i him tin da » vide nee which 
could not be known to th* m< »lium, <*r at least 
such eharactmdu tvuhnct a** eanuot icasonably 
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be supposed to have l»een known to him. We 
fan never prove to anyone else, l>cyond possibility 
of question, that this or that fact could not have 
been known, but in practice wc can usually get 
enough evidence for personal conviction. This 
conviction cannot be handed on to anyone else in 
its entirety, but its statement counts for something 
with those who think that the investigator is sane 
and possessed of an average amount of critical 
judgment It tends to modify the psychological 
climate m the dirt (turn of tolerance in considering 
things that are at first frankly incredible— even 
absurd. I have the liveliest sympathy with those 
who have not yet got beyond the " pooh-pooh ” 
stage ; for 1 have been there myself and know just 
bow the sceptic feels. I shared his fine contempt 
for psyc hie al research and for the deluded credulous 
people who wasted their time over it. I knew well 
enough that these things could not happen ; or, if 
this is going too far, for I was an agnostic, not a 
vigorous denier, I felt sure enough that the whole 
thing was nonsense Such was the strength of a 
ConvH tton based on material! 4 n ninete enth-ccntury 
science Its results weit* in great danger of becom- 
ing as dogmatic and faxed as theology used to te 
It was time sometlung came to shake us out of our 
dogmatic slumber. Both psvcliical research and the 
great advanc e m phvors hav e 1**< n a blessing to the 
mental life id mankind quit* .quit front the obvious 
ju luevemenl- and n« mmy, 1 lit v ktvp us open- 
minded , hoqutahli to n» w tmth And that is much. 
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T HERE has ptol.ul>ly alwavs Item a mm* 
prion among think* t th.it wt are greater 
than we win to be lor on* thrng, the 
idea flatters <mi natural vanity or, to put tt more 
tnwifully, our hopes and longing* and as|nr«tiun* 
* — and b A hospitable lefuge, giv mg the desiml 
ampler air and spanoumes*, m tinu* of suffering 
dot to our various limitations, flu* t*|«a is «■ 
|MMKd tn several plan > in the Htbie l'or instance, 
mortals are referred to ,is living rt dly "gods," in 
Psalm ixxxii and IS repetted m John x , wheie it 
is reported as having lain quote*! apjcmvingiy by 
Jesus himself In < linstwn t biology the divine 
and human nature ate unite*! , not only in one 
unique instance hut tn all * ast-*, if we may take 
Dante as an exponent of orthodoxy, for he trarhea 
this doctrine near the end of the " I’aradtso ” and 
rdsearhere In Plato’s ” Kt piiblit the human 
soul is sumbrly com* * * »rf *»f god, for it descend# 
into flesh fiom uqwiritl ri dm , and hi to drink 
tilt* water of l/*thc, lotgittun, its pnvmti. <>\pcri 
cnce and natiu* hunting itvlf, putting off its 

U7 
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greatness, taking on the form of a servant— and 
this kenosis is closely paralleled in some of the 
teachings of Hinduism. The standard modem 
expression of the idea is that of Wordsworth in Dm 
famous Ode : — 

" Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 

The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting. 

And cometh from afar : 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness. 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.” 

And elsewhere in a sonnet he finishes with the 
often-quoted line : “ We feel that we are greeter 
than we know.” 

Until recently, these ideas were left to the spec®* 
lative philosopher or the poet or the prophet. Bat 
within the last quarter of a century or so they have 
more and more claimed the attention of the adea» 
tific man, and they have more and more obtained 
the support of actual, carefully-observed facts. 

If there is something mental in us beyond the 
bounds of our own minds as we know them in 
consciousness, how are we to discover this tone* 
thing ? The answer cites various classes of fact*, 
and the inferences from than seem almost irreris- 
tible. 

Take, for instance, the raw of memory. Probably 
all of us have had the experience of forgetting a 
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name and yet knowing quite well that if vane one 
repeated a number of name*, including the one tn 
question, we could immediately pick it out as the 
one required Thu seems to show that some part 
of our mind remembered the name Thews for* 
gotten things som< times emrrge next day, if they 
concern something ttiat we have tiero worrying 
about ; as if the mind had l*vn able to bnng them 
to the surface dimng *leq> I he rtgum in which 
these *' forgotten" thing* exist is railed the sub- 
conscious- the stiaium under the ordinary con* 
sdouwiesv - or the subliminal, miatung under the 
threshold of normal consciousness ; or the " un* 
conscious," though tins is less suitable This 
stratum is accessible in many people by hypnotic 
methods, and many cxprtuiunts have proved that 
the subcouMirim memory is wider than the con- 
scious one. Similarly, without hypnotism, it is 
sometimes found that pianchettewnting* will ns* 
produce matter which has been forgotten by the 
normal consciousness so completely that it is not 
remembered as having ever been known; as in 
the Blanche Foynbigs case (" Proceeding* ’ S I’.R., 
ml *$, p 45*) 

Turning from memory to muse active powers 
Of tile mind, we find that there is a gnat tied of 
evidence. on this side also Ihe most sinking 
experiments are those of Dr Milue HramweS, 
which prove beyond doubt that something m us 
thinks, reasons, tabulates, without thr normal 
consciousness knowing anything about it For 



instance. Or. Bramwell would order a hypnotised 
patient to make a cross on a piece of paper at tile 
wd of a specified period of time. In the normal 
waking state the patient knew nothing of the older, 
but a subliminal mental stratum knew, and appar* 
entiy watched the time, making the patient cany 
out the order when it fell due. The period varied 
from a few minutes to several months. In one 
case Dr. Bramwell said to the patient N : " Yen;' 
will feel Impelled to make a cross on a piece of 
paper, and will do so, putting down the time aha,) 
This is to take place at the expiration of t w e nt y*’ 
four hours and 2,880 minutes.’* The order wa» 
given at 343 on Saturday afternoon, ^ D ece mb er 
18, and it was carried out correctly at 3.45 p,*e,t 
on December ax. In other experiments the period! * 
given were 4,4x7, 8,650, 8,680, 8,700, 11470, wad 1 ; 
10,070- minutes. Ml the suggestions wet* carried 
Out correctly. In the waking state the patient 
was incapable — as most of its would be— of cal* 
eokting mentally when these periods would rfsyg^; 
But the hypnotic stratum could either do the 
calculation or could watch the minutes as tlwy : 
w wh | j . *pA could ensure -that the order sfwM l 'h p '- 
ewMl out at the exact moment of its Mfitaf da*. i 
In 'some instances the time ha pp en ed to expire 
during the night. The patkstt made the cram an 
paper at her bedside, at the correct time, a|>p«r«etly 
without waking, for she had no roeonecticn /dpt' 
having done it. We may say, then, net only that 
there is something subconscious la m tiait easii 
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The same conclusion is indicated In the case 
el arith m etical prodigies. These curiously-endowed 
people can solve, in a few seconds and sometimes 
almost instantaneously, problems which would 
utterly baffle most ordinarily educated persons; 
problems which indeed would take an average 
arithmetician a quarter of an hour's work with 
pencil and paper. Yet these prodigies, who art 
; sometimes of low 'mental power so far as their 

■ normal faculties go, are quite unable to sty how they 

perform their mathematical feats. They do not 
consciously work the sum out. They let it rink into 
their minds, tod then wait for the answer to he 
shot up. It is like putting the plum-pudding into 
the geyser to be boiled, or like putting the fig Into 
tilt Chicago machine which some American enthusi- 
ast has told m about. It goes in pig, and it comes 
to sausages. The intermediate processes are 
hidden from us. We do not know whether the 
pgiMtm m tot wd tubUuitfitlly by <gf 

mlaiUtwrt t ucl i m thcM known to us. or wtetfaaf 

- ‘ 1 1 W IP si's mm w wipw mmrw pwwwirw mmmwmr ww wrw wmw 

tfc* Wiblimmal has some short-cut methods of ftn 
c m a method s which at present are beyond mt 
wdsntanding. But the result is achieved 'some* 
: bow. Bhddha aeons to have been a calculating 
l»f # If we are to believe Book x of Arnold’s " light 
ol Ask." But, of course, thee are many modem 
such m D >tat» HWttdt* **w k* 
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tioned in any text-book of psychology which deal* 
with the subconscious. 

Than there is the fact of subliminal creation. 
This is the best-proved of all, for most of us haw 
first-hand demonstration every night. In dreams, 
every one becomes a dramatist, inventing situa- 
tions — mostly absurd— which arc new to the 
dreamer’s experience. And, to pass from the 
absurdities of dreams to the high levels of genius, 
it cannot be doubted that all great creations, att 
works of genius, are uprushes from subliofiaal 
depths. They arc not produced by taking thought 
The process is felt to be quite different from that 
of conscious thinking and reasoning. It is mow 
a waiting than a working. " It is all as if given," 
said Goethe. Ibsen wrote “ Brand ” in three 
weeks, scrambling out of bed to write down, half 
asleep, the lines which rose tumultously to thf 
surface of his mind. Charlotte Bronte could writ* 
fluently on some days, while at other time* the 
story would hang fire for weeks, refusing to unroll 
itself ; then a volcanic uprush, and she would writs 
furiously until she was ill with the strain. In her 
preface to " Wutbering Heights," discussing the 
rightness or wrongness of Emily’s creation of such a 
chancier as HeathcUff, she states the case in way 
fine language, and with psychological truth; 

" But this I know : the writer who po et esse s the 
creative gift owns something of which he hi ant 
always master— something that, at times, strangely 
wills and works for itself. He may lay down roles 
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and devise principles, and to into* and principle* 
it wilt perhaps for yean lie in subvert Min: and 
than, haply without any warning of revolt, there 
comes a tune when it will no longer cement to 
* harrow the valleys, or lx* bound with a hand in 
the furrow, ’—when it ’laughs at the multitude 
of the city, and regards not the crying of the driver ' 
—when, refusing absolutely to make ropes out of 
sea sand any longer, it sets to work m statue- 
hewing, end you have a Pluto or a Jove, a Tisiphone 
or a ftyche, a Mermaid or a Madonna, as Fate or 
Inspiration direct. As for you- the nominal artist 
—your share in it has been to work passively under 
dictates you neither delivered nor rouki question— 
that would not be uttered at your prayer, nor 
•Opfmsed nor changed at your caprice. If the 
remit be attractive, the world will prats* you, who 
little deserve praise ; if it be repulsive, the same 
world will Maine you, who almost as little deserve 

This would he endkirsed by Scott, who dictated 
B The Bride <4 Ijunmermoca “ while ill and hi 
abnormal mantal state doe to drugs admfedsMied 
to Adi pate, and found a great part of the story 
■•wtohmwbenbereadit over. Ab» by Stevenson, 
who tefls m how lie wrote ” Treasure Island,” the 
vmy ck*ely with Chai ribttt 
In this cooneaon h is 
interesting to remember that Stevenson used to 
dream natty or all of his pkits— another indication 
of the subconscious smme ut creative effort 
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Similar statements of experience are found in 
other departments of creative art. Mozart, for 
instance, was keenly aware that his inspiration 
came from somewhere outside of his own everyday 
waking consciousness. Among painters, Watteau 
says something of the same sort, confessing himself 
puzzled by the “ queer trick ” he possesses. He 
did not know how he did it. Indeed, no gemot 
ever does know. If he did, he could probably 
teach others to do it. It is not the " knowing " 
part of the mind that is the agent, nor is it any part 
that the consciousness can understand. The power 
lies deep-buried in the subliminal mental level*. 

To mention one other matter. There are the 
organic processes in our bodies. Circulation and 
digestion are carried on without our conscious 
activity and in a way that no chemist could imitate. 
They are carried on as if intelligence were conti n ue 
ally at work : intelligence of a high order. Wa 
must consider these processes to be under the 
guidance of subliminal strata of the mind, though 
they ant probably quite other strata than those 
concerned with creative activity. In short, thaw 
is a great deal of mental activity which we know 
twining about in our ordiiuuy normal cc&s£&oi3&» 

This cuts two ways. It snakes it more difficult 
— indeed impossible, at present— to obtain coercive 
proof or anything bke it, of the existence of discern* 
ate minds ; for, the powers of the subUnanal net 
yet being fully known, any phenomenon may bt 
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explicable ultimately by reference tr» those power*, 
without invoking any dmuniatr agency On the 
other hand, the discovery *»f ail tlwse power* m the 
human wind tend# to make the *«ppr*Mto«i of it* 
survival more reasonable, hetauw the mmd nr 
ton) wem to have taken on the « hammer of a 
daoixen of a greater wmM than tin# present maternal 
on*. The now psychology jwrwnt* u* with at 
|***t a sketch of a phdosoph* in which survival 
of death will U a part of the thought *t»t* tune; 
• port vouched for try VKttc as at least a justife- 
abte hypothec* in explanation of certain observed 
facta. 

Disbelief tn survival ha* been a mult of the 
conception of matter lav flight about by the armac* 
of the Uat hundred yean or so But further arieati* 
fte program ha# rocently altered our conception «t 
matter. Instead of the ultimate atom which wa* 
jndNdtde and out of winch, like bnt k*. the material 
creation waa built, we now know that the atom 
it in Hi turn composed of electron* , or rather that 
it ia partly electron* and partly apace, for it la hkc 
ft tolar ayatam a* to the mam of ita electrons in 
OWH pui$m with the spate* livtween them Matter 
thwefy e teem* to have duumlvwi away under owr 
teat. Wa divide and subdivide from motwaleto 
electron, until we fuel that we have got to warn* 
t hing which ia not only not pen eptiWe to aenaa*** 
the molecule waa that but which indeed ran 
huijr be conceived putomllv at all Matter 

hi it* ordinary **«*' <»« sum* thing w< *an we, <c«l, 

19 
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etc , has vanished. in its plan* we have Ether, 
Electron* {ether -modifications), Space, finery; 
all a* non-existent to sense as the souls that the 
okl materialists thought they hail got rid of. Now 
that the « lentists have got rid of matter also — 
in the popular sens** -the materialists are in an 
uncomfortable position, and Mr. Robert Blatch- 
ford, honest as always, confesses himself adrift 
and willing to accept any help that he can regard 
as reasonable. He is reading psychical literature, 
and is now friendly to some sort of soul hypothecs, 
much to the disgust of many of his old supporters. 
Indeed he has publish'd an account of a sitting 
with a medium ("Sunday Chronicle,” September 
30, rt)2 j) in which he avows his belief that he was 
in tom h with lus deceased wife. It may be that 
he will oscillate more or les& in his conviction* 
before he is fully satisfied ; most investigators do. 
The first time one comes up against these things 
in one’s own experience, one is shaken rudely out 
of the ohl nits ; hut habit is strong, and one reverts 
to old ways of thinking, finding alternative hypo* 
these* to avoid the discomfort of reformulating 
one's philosophy. But at least Mr. BlatcMont ha* 
reached the stage of open-mindedness, and this is 
a great step. Sir Oliver Lodge often used to say 
that we need not expect, in our generation, to do 
more than modify the psychological climate in 
mu h a way as to encourage investigation, lot 
things have moved faster than Sir Oliver antid- 
patfd, largely m (oiwcpiencc of his own node. 
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A* always, he was m the cautious side ta hit state* 
meat. We have d**ne more thin iwalify the 
climate ; we have planted m«I wlu<h is jawing 
rapidly in the changed and mure rongciuai atmo* 
sphere. 

Science has established, then, that tlieie are m 
m many suits of powers i.f which the normal run* 
sciraunm is not dire* tly aware We are greater 
than we know 'l he obi honront of the mind 
have And away New vi.tas oj«n out 7 hr soul 
baa become immrnw, unmeasurable We arc sud- 
denly transplanted from a sellar dwelling to the 
illimitable prairie. Not only do we not know 
what we shall lie. but we do not know even what 
we are. lake Mai who, then, we < an again think 
nobly of the soul 1 he statement *' ye are gods," 
quoted in the 1 Naims and apjuoved m still high** 
quarters, seems audacious . it must have piloted 
the hearers when jksm made us* of it hut, alter 
ah, we are certainly more wonderful erratum 
than some gods leave hern for imtam% some of 
the Greek and Norse deities We can subscribe at 
leeat to that profoundly true and sugge»tm triplet 
of Emerson's: 

" Draw, if them rantt, the mysUr line, 

Severing rightly hi* from U*iae, 

Which is human, which divine.” 

• 

Human minds we many, and they are super* 
fatally dissimilar , hut essentially they are very 
much alike In btoky} it i> usually found that 
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close similarity points to a common source. We 
may perhaps assume, then, that human minds 
liave a common source. Moreover, the phenomena 
of psychical rc s* arch - teh path y and what not- - 
indicate that there is a connexion between the 
minds here ami now existing, in ways over and 
beyond those accounted for by the known senses. 
And there is reason to believe that in these 
psychical phenomena it is the subliminal part of 
the mmcl that is active. These and other con- 
siderations joint to the supjxisition that though 
our ordinary normal consciousnesses are severed 
from each other and are apparently distinct, so 
that we have to communicate with each other 
by the clumsy methods of speech and writing, 
we are nevertheless all in connexion with each 
other m the subliminal levels. To vary the 
metaphor, each of us is like a stream of water 
issuing from one of thousands of taps in a city; 
but each stream is ultimately part of the same mass 
of water, coming from the same reservoir. The 
water is the same, from all the taps. Similarly 
the same soul thinks in ail of us. 

This may seem a speculative and abstract propo- 
sition. It may be speculative, but it is vety practi- 
cal in its applications. It lias close connexion with 
human action Remember how we feel towards 
those of our own family ; how we stand shbuider to 
shoulder with than, even if we do not happen to 
have much jx-r tonal atiectmn for this or that 
raemUr Rum mix r also how, broadly speaking. 
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the individual’* wdfarc is Ixwnd up with that of 
family, and that what is gi**i (or it is gomf for 
(la component parts And now flunk whif would 
happen il all men, or cvm »U1 rmh/< d in 1 <dt» ated 
men, could regaid humanity it large as mw huge 
family, one in interest, ,md further one m imiity 
and essence, twin* joiiwd togethtr in tlut wi*> 
bminal region, (hr individual separation <t ihr 
conscious minds Ixmg an tlh ion d»w to our tgnor* 
alter of our true natim I think tbo would ethet 
a peaceful revolution in out way of hiking at 
things. I he Brotherhood of Man lu< haig hr<» 
a religions postulate, but it has had to r* «f its appeal 
on theological grounds whwh no longer arm stift- 
dent, to many honest souk Hut it is now stij»j*irtwl 
by adence. Knowledge now goes hand in hand 
with faith and love 

Human nature is still evolving We have almoat 
outgrown the ape and tiger stage not <pntr, mt 
hang as we have wars > and we are beginning to 
NO that we are not a concourse of warring atoms 
but a vast multitude of unit* which fit together 
and form an organism ; that what it good or bad 
for the organism is good or bad for the units, W# 
meat am Humanity as a whole Surh a virion, 
middy held, would mean salvation for flue race. 
Then would still be rivalry and competition, but 
it would" be friendly rivalry as there can he friendly 
rivalry between ojtjtosmg teams m otn g trues flim 
would still be ditfimiu m human rapaniv it is 
neither desirable not possible (or human units It* 
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be turned out equal in brain-endowment and 
general strength Consequently there will still, 
quite probjibly, be difference In reward, according 
to the value of the services re ndi red to the com- 
munity. But men would do their best, and would 
work in a different spirit. They would see that 
by doing thur best for the community they were 
doing the best for themselves ; and, beyond this 
purely selfish consideration, they would desire to 
do their liest for the human family just because 
it is the family to which the y belong. That family 
seems to have been put here for the purpose of 
learning about the world in which it finds itself, 
and of preparation for something to follow— we 
do not yet know what. It is a pity to spend time 
and energy in fighting <arh other, either with 
guns or m any of lie r way. We are members one 
of another, and any appearance of essential anta- 
gonism is illusory ; study will reveal the deeper 
unity. My fingers as I hold the pen are working 
against tat h other m ouh r to maintain the pressure 
required for the grip ; but they are subserving the 
higher puiq#M* of my lmttd. So with human 
activity We are pait of an organism, and the 
play of forces within that organism, though giving 
the feeling of antagonism, is really a co-operation, 
not a competition when seen from the highpr view- 
point. 

As already indicated, ra what has been said about 
the subconscious we know very little about our- 
wives yet, and our philosophies can be no toon 
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than temporary hypotheses, good lor t&ft rwwfltf 
and as stepping-stones to better ones. But {Uhl 
hypothesis that we are even now living in a qMwal 
world of which the present material existence » « 


stage or an aspect, seems to me the best philosophy 
attainable at present. 1 bold to it, satisfied tint | 


shall learn a better one when the time is ripe, other 
here or in the next stage of experience. It is not 


new ; but on the other hand it is not a mew return 


to old ideas, for wc have a larger conception of (fig 
universe and of human nature than those who hast 


held it in past times It is not a return to a starting 
point in a circle ; it is a return to the ume past «f 
the spiral, laterally consult red, but a step higher. 





< HAPTER XI 

CONSERVATION OF VALUES 

T O many gixxl people, survival of human 
personality is not important. They look 
to more abstract things. To them, the 
foundation-stone of faith, of religion, is the belief 
that what is good is real and permanent : 

*' . . AU that t*. at .til, 

LwiH ever, paat malt , 

Earth ihangrs, but thy wml and God stand sure: 

What entered into thee, 

That was, is. ami shall be . 

Time's wheel runs back or stops : letter and clay endure." 

Good is positive, evil is negative ; all good that 
has ever existed continues to exist, somehow, so mo* 
where. The materialist, anxious for arguments to 
prove that the soul is extinguished when the body 
dies, points to the sunset cloud, beautiful in all 
the colours of the rainbow but dispersing into in- 
visible vapour while we watch. It is gone and 
leaves no trace. So perhaps we may thinkr. It is 
certainly gone 1 , but it ha « also certainly left a trace. 
It lias left a memory of itself m our minds, and it 
may have left a betttr memory of itself in the 
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Universe-Spirit which hex behind the veil of the 
physical, if there 1* such a spirit - and the material- 
ist cannot prove there is not, while we. m the other 
hand, can give some reason* for such a belief 
Hay it not be, with oil good, » it is with the sen- 
set dmtd ? Where a good seem* to vanish, H may 
he taken up into a higher good It is a means, tf 
not an end also ; a means to a higher end than 
itself. The child exhausts himself in chasing a 
ball or trundling a hoop , 1- alnoihod m tm sol- 
dier* or a Noah x Ark or a box of bricks or a wooden 
dull, but these entraunngly good to the child’* 
mind though trivial to us have versed the pur- 
poses of Nature, have exercised muscle and twain 
and nerve, developing them just at the right 
rate, and preparing them to do more important 
work later on Child’s play prepares for man's 
work The lower good is taken up into the 
higher. 

Christianity as a system excluding other system* 
of theology, has had its day Jehovah is found to 
have been an ancient storm god ; the Thee of 
Israel Old Testament theology is as obsolete as 
the Scandinavian The spiritual outlook of the 
prophets is not transcended, fait the theology la 
It was the work of man’s intellect, trying to account 
for things, trying to get the tnexptevsible into 
words. 4 And though its results are now foards, 
the* making of them *>m»d lor e\«ntse, and the 
people's reverent e for th*m kept th* faculty of 
reverence m being One must reverence scowththg 
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—a church, a doctrine, a book, a Pope, or the 
Saints. But now we are approaching the time 
when man shall be able to reverence conceptions 
not necessarily incarnate or materially exemplified 
— Truth, Goodness, Beauty. When we do reach 
that stage, we shall have no further need of material 
experience; we shall be fit to live in Plato’s 
" ideal ’’ world. 

We have been too theological-mind'-d, It Is 
perhaps time to turn away from both Atheism and 
Theism, and to let the problem drop. History has 
proved the futility of the argumentation. It is ha 
other directions that we must look for progress. 
These questions are not so much settled as out- 
grown. The vital problems of the Scholastics, for 
example, are vital no longer. The disputes were 
never settled, but they settled themselves by dying. 
The difficulties were not killed, but they died off 
as the human race went on, as a morbid outgrowth 
of a tree might wither and fall off, or as a make 
sloughs its skin. No theologians now debate the 
question of how many angels can dance on the 
point of a needle, or whether the angels or other 
creatures were created first. The questions were 
never settled ; they died. 

The question of Theism seems to us more per- 
manent and essential than these old arguments 
about subsidiary details. Naturally, our own prob- 
lems do seem to us more permanent and essential, 
as the problems of our ancestors seemed permanent 
and essential to them. But our an extors were 
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mistaken as to the permanence and ewentality of 
their problems, and we nwy Is* mistaken to out 
turn. The Iwm of history w to mt loose to all 
questions, or rather to .ill " final *' solutions | and 
particularly to avoid pressing in a dmsfti'in wbkh 
hitman effort m the past lot* shown to be turned 
— » blind alley, a < ul de-sar. 

And what, it may Ik* a*ked, what atimit the need* 
of the human sprit the ru/d, lor e\amj4e, of 
some Object of worship, to whnh mans payer 
and praise and revrc»*m e may b* addressed * "Urn 
answer is that man will »»«*!> continue to satisfy 
those needs -to exeruse thtse faculties- rucfly 
as before This is the feeling side, which must not 
be dictated to by reason Ihrre will always be 
hope mid fear extended into the invisible } them 
will always lie awe and worship and love and sor- 
row and joy, and there is no harm in the thought 
of external appropriate spiritual obp*et» toward* 
which these ennobling emotions (mi be directed, 
Even rationally speaking, it is ul»ur<l to flank it 
probable that we are the only or the highest cow 
•doua brings in exist* me 'Ihire may be as In* 
conceivable number of grades of superior intelli- 
gence existing in modes imperrephWe to us. Whare 
b Plato, Kant, Shakespeare ? The Universe pro* 
doced them ; if they lave vanished, they are either 
still imperceptibly in being or they have rejoined 
the greater One out of which they arose, as a wave 
settles to the sea. Science teaches that there is 
change but not annihilation It i* m au.«x dance 
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with the method of science and its results to sup- 
pose that mental good is conserved also. 

Let man then continue to reach out on his 
feeling-side towards That which he feels is near 
him, That from which he draws strength, help, 
grace. It matters little whether it be saint, or 
Jesus, or Mary, or God. Each will have his own 
method and his own Object. Let each pray and 
praise and adore whatever seems praiseworthy and 
adorable. And let him refrain from too much 
attempt to rationalize the process. Such rational- 
izing— theologizing — corrodes the bright ardours of 
the soul ; blunts the spiritual perceptions ; to soma 
extent paralyses the upward aspirations. I do not 
say give up the use of reason on these experiences ; 
I say only do not rationalize too much ; and it 
would be too much if it were so much indulged in 
that the religious feelings became atrophied. We 
cannot afford to lose any part of helpful experi- 
ence. Over-development of muscle may lead to 
weakness of the heart ; over-development of the 
reason may lead to weakness of other perceptive 
faculties — to a blinding of some internal eye, I© 
the shutting of a window opening on the spiritual 
world. It is best to try to develop evenly on ill 
our sides. 

It may be urged that science is concerned with 
the co-ordination of all phenomena, physical and 
mental, and that any limiting of its sphere is trea- 
son to the modem spirit. True, in a way. Pry* 
chology gathers and co-ordinates facts of rt^iottt 
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experience, anthmpolngy gather* and coordinate* 
fart* of worship-ritual, lx* 1*» f % of in bmer 

staff* of cultuie, and tit** like l hi* i* ail right, 
and will be uwful But this i« not the same tiring 
as allowing the critical attitude to p*r*)yw one# 
own feeling life It i<* tbw that is wrong Some* 
wbat as an automatic writer mutt ht the t<*e 
cunous mtellert n *t while imxlur «ng wript, the 
religious nun must i«t hit mnrai family test at 
•tacit times A' lu rt.uhf. out at the other end of 
hts mental hpe* trum, v* to speak, in watch of 
spiritual communication with San# thing higher 
Ha may rationalise after wants, if lor tikes, at tint 
automatic! dissert* the script in w*airh of possible 
evidence of the supemoimal, liui the two processes 
are distinct and cannot exist m the tame mind at 
the aanw time. And perha|ft the lattofultung pea* 
cm m this department has lieen over cultivated 
lately, with resulting loss on the productive side 
This, 1 suppose, will tie condemned a* myttktm 
Well, I am not afraid of a word 1 get no food 
bom most of the productions of the peat myrtles* 
and I think their language t% now almost obsolete { 
hat I think this u partly because they were Stitt 
saturated with theology St Ignatius saw “ tha 
truth of the Blessed 1 unity Perhaps he did W§ 
nan believe he had tome sort of eatraudMary 
»xpefic*we But ho, expeneni e would inevitably run 
fetter the theological mould which hi* teacher* had 
provided lot him, and the nmimology m which 
he dewiilad hi* » \{**nen< t was natur illy that of 
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orthodoxy. The experiences will not cease because 
of changes in terminology, but differences in belief 
and of terminology will modify the experiences and 
certainly will lead to their description in another 
and more comprehensive language. They may 
reveal something more than heretofore. The man- 
made mould may have distorted the revelation out 
of all truthful shape, There may be evolution in 
mysticism ; growth, betterment. The saints have 
had intuitions of an everlasting hell; Whitman 
and Carpenter see everlasting joy. 

On this rationalism and mysticism question, I 
think we are too hasty , we say the words as if 
the two things were wide asunder as the poles, awl 
we lump scu we with rationalism. As a matter of 
fart, rationalism and mysticism enter together into 
all our acting and thinking ; and sometimes it is 
difficult or impossible to say whether a thought is 
rational or mystical. It may l* the outcome of 
rational consideration of facts, plus experiment, 
perhaps, or it may have come m some non-rational 
or inspirational way. Even in matters scientific 
there is room for such inspiration ; discoveries may 
be made by a flash of insight. All discovery is 
revelation, and discovery is made in different ways, 
but it is the new truth that matters, not the way 
of its coming The main difficulty is that intui- 
tional truth cannot be checked by other minds as 
objective "rational” truth can. But, after all, 
even scientific truth can be questioned. It can 
be pressed bark to tin quay “ Why arc things 
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M they are > Why n the 1 'niverse ? ” and ♦» 
tht» questions there is no sciennfit answer Scorn* 
am no more provide an answer than intuition tan 
prove it# deliverances true So we wed not worry 
overmuch about the distinction Utwwn reason and 
Intuition. By both paths we rra< h a limit to our 
pragma, and we tithir stop tliere or embark m 
a fait had venture, according to temperament 
But, lor those who cannot feel studied with the 
thin abstraction of the tonsm at ion of impersonal 
values, the results of p*> chiral n search air of tm 
BMW importance They enable us to bthevr m 
human survival as a wtentibc fact, thus making 
some tort of religion possible once more, even to 
those with very " conciete *’ minds awl with a*» 
religious expmrnrc ** Values ” are thus preserved 
satisfactonly in the umcrite human p« sociably, 
which is a more saUdartory idea than the alistract 
one of conservation of lmpervmai " good '* And 
the survival of personality seem, nrcmaiy if the 
Universe is just , it is persons who suffer, it As 
persons who must lie iecu*np*m*d if the suffering 
Is sot deserved. 



CHAPTER XII 

MEDITATIONS OF AN IRRELIGIOUS MAN 


R OBERT HALL confessed that reading Miss 
Edgeworth’s novels hindered him for a 
week in his clerical functions ; he " was 
completely disturbed by her pictures of a world 
of happy, active people without any visible inter- 
ference of religion— a sensible, and, on the whole, 
healthy world, yet without warnings, without ex- 
hortations, without any apparent terrors concern- 
ing the state of souls .” 1 

I confess to a feeling of satisfaction, not to say 
joy, in the fact that Robert Hall was thus disturbed. 
I hope I have myself disturbed in similar fashion 
those of my acquaintance who are disturbable. 
The religious-minded have often disturbed me, and 
it is only fair that there should be some counter- 
attack, some tit-for-tat. My boyhood was made 
miserable by hell-fire sermons which made me hate 
God— made me even despise and condemn Him, 
from a higher moral platform ; for even ar decent 
earthly father would not punish his child except for 
the child's ultimate benefit, and not in the wont 
* Lew**’* " Life of fkietUp/’ Ilk ft, ( Imp. i 
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c®whriMe arcttnistanre* would be wish to tnftwi 
everlasting torment In " f mle Holom 

draw# a ptcturr <4 lb** but* l Imiiam, ’ warni iwt 
of his senses by a tweriM* tia< t which fomrocaied 
Immmm with the poor * hiM l*y aekmg hum la Ha 
title why he wen going to pcrdititm* a |*ere of 
curiosity that he r*olly m a tmk and dtiwni was 
not in a condition to satisfy and which, for tt* 
further attraction <4 hit infant inmd, had a pares- 
Mi in every «4h*r ln« with some such hnoiogh 
tag reference m ' hp Dies# < , in , v h and y ’ 
This is evidently drawn from th« life I know 
thorn tracts A " religious visitor " left one at 
oat house every Sunday, taking away the *4*1 tine 
to apply aa cautery to the sinful soul of soma tabes 
iwnginerate, I am glad to remember that my 
parents did not urge or even ask me to read thaw 
productions. Probably they had their doubts 
about the truth *4 the doctrine* so vigorously 
pmachsd is these fuhninatmtui l was not urged 
to lead the thing#, but, being of an inquiring turn 
of mM, ! read everything that amt at my my 
Those tracts are among the few things that ! wish 
I had out read. 

Of course f know now or, to be enact, l believe 
* 0 U H »that the God of those tracts end of my old 

r r waa not the real one He was a false god, 
Mtabch and Dagun and Baal "He who 
imputes ill to the gods makes them none " It is 
atodAcant of the development *4 conscience that 
the god* at the past are the deed# <4 tier prrumt, 
II 
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hy reason of thrir wnckcdncss--thcir failure to 
come up to the standard required of a God. " Theo- 
logy,” said 0 W Holmes, ” has been largely Dia- 
bolngy " Certainty it .seems to me that in my l»y- 
hootl the people's god was a Devi! whom they were 
ignorantly worshipping I admit that His love 
was imntiomd sonu turns, but in an aside, as 
something not ividly to l>e apologia d for, but 
certainly something not to 1 h* unduly emphasized. 
Ihere is a joke among the French that the English 
have their politinns will under control, and the 
God of tht ok! theology had his love similarly well 
in hand The main feat me of him was that be 
would ns rlastmgly punish those who did not accept 
the " plan of salvation ” presented from the pulpit by 
his representative's If the hearers would not believe, 
it was their own fault, and they would deserve all 
they got lhis shows the psj chological ignorance 
of the* tune, and we may lx* thankful that we now 
know better than to try to make people " believe ” 
by tommanding or entreating. Belief is not under 
the eontro! of the will. 

The strength of old associations is immense. For 
the life of me I cannot wash this word " God " 
dean from the temble meanings which it carried 
m the days of my youth. 0, W. Holmes, just 
refined to, says the same thing of his own experi- 
ence. No doubt this is a confession of weakness. 
One ought to be able to shake off teaching that is 
afterwards found to be mistaken. But I doubt 
wl« tin r many minds arc strong enough to do it when 
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the opinion* or suggestions to hr* erased have Item 
im p em a d oo the romd m youth, ow at period of 
years, regularly and diligently It is bo drnibt • 
kind of hypnotism, and the suggest »Me wlfctt 
accept what they arc told, while the comparatively 
refractory ones prolwbl* all are mote nrN affected 
—fight ag&tnsi the suggestion whnh they feel to 
fee wrong Airoidingly they have a 1r*»d*luu» 
time, with rn«i h inner wr* siting tod pun 
But even apart fioni this early watptng of my 
mind, I am perhaps temperamentally irrebgiou* 
Perhaps f am t»m>k rather than Oriental I am 
devoured with curiosity about this very wonderful 
world in which I find my* If and 1 ( orders to 
a vigorous going about seeking some new thing 
—an occupation a huh disfdeawd the Hebrew 
mind. I find it difficult to understand the work-* 
Inga of the religious mans mind, to stand It 
hit point of vmw, to feel hit feelings, Per haps 
I had better narrow down the term, and my 
tlfeit fey " religious man ” I mean a Omstiaa of 
th* type of St. Augustine, St. Teresa, Jonathan 
Edwards. John Wesley , peoplt who haw definite 
" religious experiences " which mark them out in 
* dam apart. I can to some extent enter into th* 
totting* of the typical mystic, for I have bad at 
tfinea flickering perception*, more or less tranatont 
gttmpsea, of a Oneness in which the multiplicity of 
contending umts i* resolved in a higher unity wfetob 
tofeKomprehensilde to the understanding and them* 
font incapable of being describ'd m words, which 
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are the understanding's tools and materials. Yes, 
1 can understand the mysticism, say, of Emerson ; 
I have felt somewhat as he describes himself as 
feeling, m his early tract on “ Nature.” My own 
similar feelings have l*en excited by similar things, 
namely, bne scrnery or in particular a fine sunset. 
With tins small help out of my own experience, I 
ran sympathize "feel with” - when I 'read the 
mystkisin of Hiorcau, William Sharp, Jefferies, 
and thui kkt, and I ean dimly understand the 
more inward mystuism of Plotinus and the Indian 
sages. But when the personal God comes in, I 
fail. The very essence of the mystical experience 
is the transcending of personality, the getting out 
of our own self into Something which is different, 
which cannot be named, and which therefore i» 
misdescnlied if called " personal.” It has no 
attributes which will go into words. As the Hindu# 
of three thousand years ago saw, nothing can be 
predicated of it ” All that we can say of it is, 
No, No ” It may of course be urged that though 
it is incomprehensible, we are justified in calling it 
holy, powerful, etc , because these are admirable 
attributes and therefore must be possessed by the 
tranwendental Something In other word#, that 
we are justified in tieheving in, and praying to ft 
personal (md, because, though knowing that our 
notiom of Him must fall far short of thfc truth, 
they are nevertheless the best and most applicable 
that wt ean formuhte, and true as far as they go— 
as far a. our fatuities allow 1 can sympathise 
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with those who feel l«k** that, ami would w<t uy 
one word against their attitude, fitOl try to aH#r 
M. Indeed I feel like that rny <lf, aon« times* 
at those occasional tutu* whin i ian pw»lv forget 
tile hell* teaching and 'an (lank of <#od a* loving 
Father and not a< (a and Inqmotor Hut is a 
general way I adojrt the othir «urt of attitude It 
is my natuie to I am so kienly dive to my own 
limitations and utti r utMgmiuame in th* wale of 
creation, that 1 feel it i* blasphemy uid <jk*«cratmn 
{» it were not too comic to lie quit# either) to try 
to pin oar little IaMs on th* in* onceivatik S* me* 
tiling wbuli lie* behind th# veil of tl»e phyriral 
universe We know a * rm«h of that universe 
(in Huxley's illustration) a* a worm in a flown pot 
on a London liakony know* of l ondun If we 
could see into the worm's mind, u mid m it phtkwo** 
phisfag, arguing from the .mangi merits of its 
Smm-pOt that some very great and powerful worm 
must hive made it with the special needs and ilcalres 
of smaller worms in rmnd, should we not mmk t 
A wiser worm might sec liryondfhc pot, ami might 
worship the maidservant on whose will and power 
th* moisture and other hfetonditem* of the put* 
•oil depended, but who rlesily Jives m a higher world 
wtth interests which appaiwitly have no connexion 
With the worm tut** And a still wiset worm * 
metaphysically gifted worm- might say No , the 
whole is bigger even than that , lh*re die pram* 
shove the Maidservant (md, powm winch may 
indeed care for woim* in a way, Uiaivr our tribe 
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helps fertility and thus helps to produce things 
■useful to these powers, but these entities— we will 
call them humans— have aims and interests entirely 
beyond worm comprehension. Of the nature of 
these beings we can form no true idea. If we think 
of than, we inevitably think of them as glorified 
worms; but they are not so. All we can say of 
them is "No, no.” Therefore the sensible thing 
to do is (and here the wise and somewhat cypical 
worm quotes Voltaire) is to cultiver noire jardi»~~ 
do the best we can with ourselves and our flower- 
pot, and not waste much time in making guesses 
which in the nature of the case must be wrong. 

The other worm, wliich worshipped Abigail or 
a superworm, would exclaim against this Uncon- 
ditioned-Philosophy worm as partly atheistic and 
partly superstitious ; and the vermomorphic philoso- 
pher and theologian might even call for stake and 
faggot or their flower-pot equivalents. 

Our flower-pot, say, is the earth. Think of the 
nature of its relation to the rest of the physical 
cosmos. It is one of the smallest of the planets. 
Jupiter’s diameter is eleven times greater. The 
, Suit's mass is equal to 300,000 Earths. The Solar 
System itself, compared with thu Universe, is Uke 
a small bunch of midges dancing in a wide landscape 
or a group of people on a lonely moor — § mere 
microscopic tliMer of specks. The Solar System 
is MpataUd fiom the nearest stellar group by an 
traim.igiri.iMe jrit of emptiness- -emptiness of matter 
though it is full u[ I.ther. To cross this gulf a 
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meteorite would take sixty million yean. Even 
light, travelling at 186,000 miles a second, takes 
several years to reach us. What we call Sirius ts 
fealty the pencil of rays which left Sinus eight sod 
a half yean ago. If Sinus had been destroyed 
Just before the Great War began, we should nut 
have been aware of the fact until early in iqjj 

The scale, then, twing so vast, is not the fitting 
attitude for us small matures who crawl 'oeatb 
that inverted bowl men call the sky, -is not our 
proper attitude one of humility and awe ? 

I began by confessing my lrrehgiousnm Hut 
after all, is my mind irreligious 1 In bowing my 
head before the inscrutable mystery of things, m 
refusing to belittle God l<y applying to Him labels 
which I know are unworthy and inadequate, ant 
I nut honouring Him more Hun the naive anthropo- 
morphic ? heist who might accuse me of atheism 
or other diareputablenra > It may be that my 
attitude Is more pleasing to God titan that of ilia 
man, who, In Arnold’s famous phrase, describee 
Him as minutely as if He were a man in the next 
street. Would He not rather be dented than 
wrongly conceived of i Says Plutarch ; " Is the 
mitt a criminal who holds that there are no fude { 
«ttd ft sot he that holds them to be such as the 
supersjitious believe them, is he not possessed with 
notions infinitely more atrocious ' l ft* ray part 
would much rather have men sav of me tlut theft 
never was a Plutarch at all, nor n now, than to sty 
that Plutarch is a man inctaishtent, fickk, easily 
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moved to anger, revengeful for trifling provocations., 
vexed at small things.” 

There is no sin deserving of eternal punishment, 
but the one that perhaps comes nearest is that 
which is committed by those who libel the Creator 
by believing that He would inflict it. It sms against 
the best that is in us against love and pity and 
humanity; and while sinning thus against the 
Holy Ghost that doth inspire us, it sins against God 
externally also, by its blasphemous slander. 

Said Euripides - 

" Goodness anti being in the gixh are one, 

He who impute* ill to them makes them none." 

The orthodoxy which imputed ill to God, believing 
that He would inflict everlasting pain on some of 
His own creatures was thus atheism according to 
Euripides, and worse than atheism to Plutarch, 
as indeed it is. For, to be exact, it is Diabolism — 
worship of an evil Being. However, we must 
temember that as human consciences become more 
sensitive, and as the standard of conduct accordingly 
rises, it ts inevitable that the old gods should take 
on an inferior look and should indeed have attri- 
butes which to the enlightened conscience are eves 
diabolic. Therefore, recognizing this inevitable 
phase in theology, we must be tolerant of^ those 
who cling to the old God partly through old associa- 
tions and partly liecause of some of the good points 
whi< h the old God will retain some of the attri- 
butes whali run mi "good” 
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I have Just been mentioning astronomy I 
think two of the principal formative influence* n 
my Hie have been agronomy and chemistry On 
»y tenth birthday my father gave roe a* a present 
a copy of the English tianslation of Gaston fnwa 
(tier's " RiVreatiom Sett nf iftqnes " , a strait volume 
denting fit popular but rather more than elementary 
fashion with ph\ sirs, chemistry u-stroneiray, geol- 
ogy. botany, and rooligy In those days, book* 
were not wry plentiful with us, and they were 
valued accordingly Die present of a took sms 
an annual event ; and. tlie Gaik having to last a 
year, it was well read and digested This ' Sewn* 
tific Recreations” introduced me to new worlds 
The did narrow horizons flint away , and though 
the tone of the book was eminently religious- -it 
would seem unctuously mi today ! was soon 
aware that this universe of science was a much 
larger and more wonderful affair than the universe 
I heard about every Sunday. 1 was particularly 
attracted lay the astronomical portion. 1 leant 
the plan of the solar system and its distances, with 
the distances of such of the " fixed ” stars aa had 
than been obaerved to show any parallax ; and I 
wrestled in vain with the tugonometry of star* 
distance measurement. At night when out of doors, 
or from ray bedroom window, 1 explored the heavana, 
finding the stars whose position* 1 had just memo*- 
head from the charts tn my book Emerson say» 
somewhere that tlie astronomer inevitably leavaa 
Ida creeds behind him when lie enters hi* obaam 
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toiy, and O W Holmes express®, the same thought 
Tennyvtn, lor dung through Lockyer's tik scope at 
the rnbula m Pit run, said "One doesn't think 
much ol the county ftnuliis after that," and he 
was accustomed to think, as a remedy for shyness 
when uiti ring a dr twing r< >oin, of ' the fixed stars.” 
I lather think that .ill theological students ought 
to have a thorough grounding m astronomy There 
» nothing hkr it for putting us in out place. 
*' ( tnst thou hind the swti t influences of Pluadrs, 
or loose the binds ot Orion * C anst thou lead 
A returns with in. -» ns ; ’ Snmi what thus thought 
Immanuf 1 hiut al o " 1 wo things fill my mmd 
with evir new and muu mg admuatwn and 
awe , the start y lit an ns alxivi , and the moral law 
within ” Who will sa\ that a mmd which share* 
that filling i irreligious' I Jut , after all, I care 
little for woi Is and lalxls I ct who will call me 
imhgious Ljnthits arc only man-made stigma* 
or decorations lluy ought not to distress or 
uplift Equable alike to blame or praise-feeling 
thi m a i he must hi mg human, but tolerating and 
learning from tin in partu ul trly from criticism— 
the setkit of wisdom puisuis his way, lighted by 
hw own lamp stub as it is 
I am well aw irt of irn own faults and disabilities. 
I am patticnfirh r on-nous of < no gri at deficiency 
\ly mmd i. tin t mtinK talking m constructive 
f v ulti It i to ninth in iiKint of analysis and 
mtin m Whin I thud ri gut fully of this, I 
fall Ink in th» mu ttk ot William James that 
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what mankind most needs is criticism, not faith 
Perhaps he had hem reading something rather 
crankish, as indetd he had to, on a largt Male, when 
he was preparing his book *' On the Vanetus of 
Religious Evptnertc c ” No doubt he would often 
feel a reaction Certainly unpri judur vd and f«*r» 
less criticism n a valuable thing We have always 
with us the hasty individual who propounds 
his formulations, whether political or theoiogaai. 
Brakes are necessary as well as engines 
There u» perhaps one diriction m which I ran 
make some small conti ibution to knowledge, and 
that is psychical research This /tulip <t covers 
much ground, but its most interesting phase tk 
that it bears directly on the question of a life after 
death. The Bishop of London I)r Wuiningten* 
Ingram— was once called to its a dying child fbe 
little girl was afraid of the turning change Said 
Dr. Ingram . " Would you be afraid if I were to 
take you up in my arms, very gently, and carry 
you into the next room ? ” 

"No," replied the child 
" Weil, you are going to be tamed into the nest 
room try some one ten thousand times stronger and 
kinder than 1 am That is, all M 
And the child died m fearlessness and peace 
If anything like that can be shown to be trua«» 
can even be supported, if not proved fry scientific 
method, so that ail tan honestly share in the belief 
without having any natural gilt for ri hgious faith, 
it will be a blesung to mankind, and will tiles our 
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perspective in many ways. I believe that the 
molts of psychical research do give this support, 
making religious belief reasonable and therefore 
acceptable even to those without inner religious 
experience. 



CHAPTER XIII 

NATURE OF THE after-life 


O N this question I am still very much of an 
agnostic. I do not know. It serins to me 
that the conditions will lx> so chttermt, m 
spite of all we can say about continuity of evolution 
and so forth, that it is doubtful whether we can 14 
present form pictures of that state- pictures based 
on our this-world experience. It seems justifiable 
to suppose that it will be as difficult for us to do this 
as it would be for a fish in its normal habitat of water 
to form a picture in its mind of what life must be files 
in the air. Accordingly I do not feel able to tskt 
exactly at their face value all that we are told id 
communications, about the very mundane sort of 
life " they " seem to lead. I mean that I do not 
take it as something that is true in a vary exact 

But I think it is quite likely that these descrip- 
tions, or some of them, are true in a rt pre mi a - 
live and symbolic sense. They may tefi the truth 
about the other life as well as human faagusf* f» 
able to tell it. We might imagine a bird exphtiafuf 
to a fish the conditions of aerial life. It will lay 

178 
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that it swims about in a sort of water that is easier 
to cleave, permitting much greater swiftness of 
motion ; that it can see a long way— much farther 
than the fish— and can consequently see what is 
coming a good while before the fish can. For 
instance, the bird can announce the approach of a 
ship long before the latter sees Its hull or feels the 
vibration of the water. The fish would understand 
the possibility of this, and could form some sort of 
conception of what the bird was describing, but the 
fish would not be able to do more ; it could not 
ndm the freedom of movement and the greater 
sense-range, without experiencing them for itself. 
Similarly with descriptions of life on the other side. 

To me, indeed, a pictorial or perceptual representa- 
tion is unnecessary, though to many people it seems 
desirable and meets a need. I am satisfied that life 
continues and that progress is not checked ; that 
evolution extends over there. If a spirit says that 
he goes for a sail on a celestial lake or river— well, 
I cannot see exactly what the word " lake ' ’ can mean, 
in the supra-mundane state. There are no lakes 
such as 1 know them, in a world which is impercept- 
ible to my present senses. Lakes are material things, 
and the other world is not a material world. But 
we must remember that the bird is speaking to a 
fish. Our own language is being used ; the only 
language we can understand ; the language which 
has grown up to interpret our present life. Going for 
a sail, in the spirit’s communication, may mem 
something to the spirit very like what " going for 
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a sail ” means to us. It may be the nearest analogy ; 
the best way, though an inadequate one, of describ- 
ing the spirit’s experience. 

As to what that world over there is made of, 
again, I do not know. The material world is made 
of modifications of the Ether of Space, and perhaps 
the psychical world is made of other modifications. 
It is reasonable enough to suppose, spu ulatively, 
that there is an etherial counterpart of our material 
universe ; that we alrearly live in that etherial 
world, as there is ether existing nnperceived through- 
out our present material lxxlies. At present our 
ways of perceiving are the ways best suited to our 
present condition ; our sense-organs are part of the 
present order. When we shed our material bodies, 
we shall be left with our etherial lxxlies, and these 
will have sense-organs adapted to the etbenal 
environment and will perceive that environment. 
We shall have evolved out of fish life into bird life ; 
out of the caterpillar or pupa into the butterfly. 
One wonders what, exactly, lies behind the probably 
significant fact that the Greek for soul (yv*ij) WHS 
also used sometimes for " butterfly ” ami in world 
of art Psyche is represented os a maiden with butter- 
fly’s wings. Did those old thinkers, in their Mys- 
teries, teach some such doctrine as the one we ascot 
to ha re-discovering ?— that soul is to body what 
butterfly is to chrysalis ? It looks rather flka it. 

But this is speculation, and my disposition is to 
keep as dose as possible to facts. Accordfoflfy 1 
hold very loosely to such imaginative interpretations. 
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It Is sufficient for me to know that the soul survives 
tad continues to progress. " Give me the glory of 
going on and still to be.” I believe that we do 
" go on,” and I have facts which justify that 
belief. In sittings with mediums, particularly in 
the case of my friend Wilkinson, the " spirits ” — 
that is, the forms that they build up for the purpose 
of identification— are seen differently according to 
their stage of spiritual advancement. A person 
who was very much immersed in the material side 
of life while here, is seen solid and lifelike — lifelike 
in our sense. A form representing a more highly 
evolved person is seen as more translucent. The 
form of a highly spiritual person is tenuous, ethereal, 
often seen with a glow of light over or round the 
head. (There seems to be something in the old 
halo idea.) And this occurs in connexion with people 
whom the medium never knew. He knew nothing 
about their degree of spiritual advancement ; 
nothing whatever about their character or indeed 
of their eixstence at all. 

This kind of thing has satisfied me as to the main 
fact of spiritual progress. Many details of my 
sittings, some of them described in “ Psychical 
Investigations,” have satisfied mu that the loves 
of earth continue ; people on the other side come 
to meet us when the time arrives for our own 
crossing. The one who comes as special ‘helper 
seems to be the one between whom and the new- 
comer the closest bond existed. Over and over 
again some spirit has appeared and said that ha 
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was waiting about for some old friend who wa* about 
to pas* over ; and in <a« h r*s< it 1 ».h twin true 
though both of the people foormird hiv hwn 
unknown even i»v name to the 11 Milium 
This, then, satisfies me J hen Is runttmiity *4 
life and love We shall !* met t*v the mu wtum 
We should like to Ik met ty l do not worn mm h 
about the exact nature of tin life 1 etlmg that any 
darription of it must 10 the ru'ure of the raw he 
more or less me\4< t and symltoltc al l *m oatnil 
to wait until 1 get there 1 know •'iurngh for jirtwflt 
needs. 



CHAPTER XIV 

PENULTIMATE OBSERVATIONS 

T HE rt stilt then, of these years of investiga- 
tion is that I am satisfn d to adopt the 
hypothesis of suivn.il and commumcation 
as the most sutisfuc tory explanation of my own 
experiences I am aware that some of them can 
be accounted for by the supposition of normal 
knowledge on tlw part of the medium ; that others 
can be anountid for if we assume the reading of 
other minds, of people at a distance and unknown 
to the mi (hum. On any telepathy supposition, 
however, tin difficulty arises as to who or what 
selects the light Luts to be extracted m order to 
pi f sent a nia‘s of material which shad be character- 
istic of the mpposed communicator. The Ray- 
mond lodgt mitttr was known to living people; 
not all of it to any one Using person, but certainty 
it was spri.ul about in various minds. But who 
Hbxtul all these dt tails and presented them as if 
an uw <1 1 >v Rav mond I odge 5 The necessaiy know- 
h dgi w t n ft in my mmd, in either its supraliminal 
< r Mil hu tii t’ li yds It w is not m Sir Oliver’s, or 
m I ady 1 < dt t . It was not in any of the Lunds’ 
17H 
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mtad*. for they did not know Wtlkmgliby 
Crow. Except on the hyisotbexix of Raymond * 
agency the udiole thing is imomintlunoihlc to me. 
Adopting that hvpottw‘ix the max, of material 
fall* into shape It in the kind of thing that R*f» 
mood would do, if hr could Tin ptere* of the 
powk* Mi into place Ami tiw i *w does not it and 
•tone It is Hinfmtud by m »ny <therx On the 
Spirit hypothesis the tut*, are reaumihk* and com* 
prehemible , without it m any other hyphen* 
—they are < haotn i am tin r. tori dnvin to adopt 

the apmt expbuntion v* a working a until 

some one supplies me with a bitt*r 
Let me here yuird og«»»t imsunderstAndmg by 
saying that I do not necessarily s« cpt ox authentic 
all the ostensible rm*«agf x through van. its mediums 
Multiple pttMmaht) ix an t t ibUthed Mt, and it 
may be thU »ome or all control, are fragments trf 
the mediuii^i mtnd and a« to the evidential tide, 
we do not git know the out< rnvwt limits of the 
pmm of^MS incarnate **W ( onueqoentfy w» 

cannot sty Mb certainty that any given ptinioM* 
non la b rye j ftft |te scope But m the whole, and 
without pjjpindng dogmatK-ally, I aay that In 
some easel fl> spirit explanation seems tiw moat 
reasonable* #otigh m some other cam I should 
tacBa* to ftHpntheus of stihhmtnal prrsoaatnm. 
It i» one of 4m mam tasks of the psv« likid research 
ot the iutm 4a devise te.tx which Mull dm* 
dearly, in n case, whu h of the two agrutm 

is at wwk. f 
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Those who accept survival as the basis of thdr 
religion, and those bereaved pi ople who have an 
emotional stake tn the matter, must no doubt feel 
that this i** a rather unsatisfactory sort of attitude. 
They will feel that according to this way of looking 
at it, Iwlief in a future life is only like belief in the 
existence of individual atoms, and that further 
discoveries tna> discredit it, as further discoveries 
in physics led to the discrediting of the atom as an 
ultimate particle. They will feel that their belief 
is at the mercy of a (hanging seif nee, and that 
this is an unstable and unsatisfactory state of 
affairs. 

Hut it cannot lie helped. All knowledge is at 
the mercy of further dis< overy. We may remember, 
however, for our comfort, that all advance in know- 
ledge is a further [Hwtration into the secrets of a 
universe wlnrh continually Ixicnmes more wonderful 
and majestic, accordingly giving more and more 
scope for our veneration and awe, which are essen- 
tially religious feelings. And above and around all 
our modem thinking is the tacit faith of science that 
the universe is an ordered affair, comprehensible 
because it is related to our minds in some intimate 
but unknown way. I n a sense, science is concerned 
with the suprficies of reality, but, considered as a 
whole, as a body of knowledge, it has a philosophic 
and religious bearing. It is one way of reaching 
reality, a* intuition is another way. The modem 
way is to tru*f the vientihe way more and more, 
bur liefter for wow, the modem mind has chosen 
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tive way. And it in probably *1« right 
*e prwmt time It w a way tbu *1! na 
hit road « I intuition «uul sett ship is for lit# 

; all of us air gifted with that sort <4 pn 
1 he scientific way is *h iiuwratM Ail can 
t* truth ; it K no pu»wfve of the lew who 
By endowed !v m>e « <n#* Mr i Hi vr r I*udgr, 
has cotni*!f(<t the intuit t>aiai way ol 
.1 truth to a man rwa# hmg » ttioonUtits tup 
wn<\ while the mass of us have to walk up, 
;eiher. Hut if we get thru mot* «tnwly, 
Mtre mow certainly. 'I he .wroplam' may 
lose its way. Intuition may go wtung , 
mistaken. But view e is tight as far a* xt 
all can accept its findings 
ik in the language of religion, t«d seem* 
ering His methods Hr »* sending souls 
reveal Him by observation of Nature, awl 
i Hierefrom. in other word*, srimtiftr 
ad of intuitional men 1 do not forget that 
inch intuition in science itself » dmowrim 
ritimas be made by a happy flash of gentwi { 
tific uses of the imagination- *o TjiAdnl’l 
ire great* But the orientation i* Aftatatt 
i orientation of a bt. Teresa or a Jacob 

atdUectualoh|ective method is a furtfMi 
md advance. Tl»e did phrenology located 
* at the highest part of the burnt, bid the 
part is mi front of it* *n the frontal Mat 
gy is no longer treated wnowly by them 
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who are competent to decide about brain-function, 
but there is a certain symbolic truth In the location 
of reverence and thought. It is the latte- that goes 
forward, though the religious activities of the naiad 
are in a sense its highest. 

But ha another sense Copernicus and Darwin 
may be said to be religious teachers perhaps greater 
than St. Term ; for they enlarged and sy stema - 
tized (respectively) the mafenaT universe— made 
ns see it as larger and more coherent— and thus 
glorified its Creator. The mystics change none of 
our conceptions ; they see for themselves, and 
what they see is truth for themselves, but it is not 
necessarily truth for us. The man of science, on the 
ether hand, appeals to a faculty possessed by all. 
Of course the mystic himself is a fact to be reckoned 
with and explained somehow or other. He is a 
phenomenon like other phenomena. His experiences 
am data, and it is for psychology to study them and 
lor philosophy to decide what inferences are to Ini 
d r aw n from them. 

Them has bear too much opposition between the 
mystic and the scientist. Probably it is inevitable. 
The two methods are wide apart ; the inner and the 
cuter way. But each has its value. No doubt the 
mystic and the scientific man will continue in their 
several ways, each providing material for the philo* 
aopher to work on. The philosopher will accept 
facts from both sides— will study the facts and infer- 
ences brought to him by the scientist, and will also 
study the experiences of the mystic and the psycho* 
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conclusions which may be arrived at by means of this 
investigation. 

The religious man or philosopher may believe in 
survival of death on religious or philosophical 
grounds, but he cannot convince others. The philo- 
sopher can argue, but argument rarely convinces, if 
it is of the « priori kind. It has to start from pre- 
mises which themselves may be questioned. The 
religious man can say nothing but " believe,” few 
his own belief is the consequence of inner experience, 
which cannot be shared. He cannot pass it on to 
others. But psychical research can bring new 
facts. Its arguments are a posteriori. They start 
front sense-observation, like all scientific argu- 
ments. And this is what the times demand. The 
modem mind, trained more or less in scientific 
method, must have facts, not arguments based on 
tamer experience. 

True, there is no absolute certainty about scientific 
conclusions. All theories are liable to be superseded. 
But when they are superseded, they are superseded 
by truer conclusions. They are improved upon. 
To wish to retain the status quo is conservatism at 
Its wont. I once beard of a cleric who said that 
he " wanted no new truth.” If he had reflected a 
moment before making that astonishing statement, 
he would probably have modified it ; but it suffices 
as an illustration of the temper which aboOe all 
others we must avoid. We want all the truth wo 
can get ; making as sure as we can, of course, that 
it is truth. 



P8HULTHIATB OMERVATKMNB ' ■ a$ 


From whatever inland point one start*, tad Ik 
whatewr direction one travel* in a straight line, the 
•aa k reached and the pedestrian is stopped. So 
in att inquiry ; push far enough and you reach a 
hairier which you cannot surmount or penetrate ; 
you run up against what feels like the end of the 
worid. In Mr. W. H. Mallock’s phrase, oar tnteflwi 
tual entgjhe rum freely from centre to dreumferewee 
in any direction, but at the circumference the gauge 
alters and we are stopped. Kit this k a® reason 
tat abandoning inquiry. Rather is it an enc ourag e 
ment to press forward in as many directions a* 
poeriUe aid as far as possible in each. By «Awt' 
are may get forward beyond what was the Barit fur' 
am pm^ioemm. With new methods we nay build 
the Hue forward into tmpkmeerad territory ; ■ of— 
t r y ing ind returning to the 

'ly attending to a&eged facts which bare been left 
akmeby science almost up to the present, we Mgr 
g#| . out what the rail facts are, may ha Ml M 


.0 of prtma iy taportauM not only to stfateo© 

nn. mt^b Un i in human character ^ to tihi 

’ ’ ' ,1 ' 

* ’ .,9h» materiaiistk period of the nineteenth cewtsry 
S was useful k its oiace. There it much to liWiwwp 
rim Material order, a nd it would ha a mkfortune tt 

^PMp^Pr laP 1 “ refSWIWiei * 1 if ““ rer remap reire weg ! s jriP%|^ 

^|«ibtoqu»sare ail looked beyond it to the sp iri tu a l 
Hat was wtof tb© thiflkar s Mfe$i W0‘ 
rise of sekntifk method ; and the results we eee— 
'Maredci toe thera~in many duety vohaae* of then* ; 
..logy which no one reads. We now see that it li' 
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part ol our education to loam dll wc can about the 
material order, not to fear or despise it, but also 
tliat there is a further order, which we ran begin 
to learn alxmt in the same way as we learn about 
matter, for there is a connexion. Perhaps, in some 
remote future, man may have learnt all that he 
can from this material order, and then he will be 
reatly to " go up higher,” as Milton's Raphael has 
it: 


** Y*»ut I# tin s sniy M list turn all to spirit, 
Imptovni irat t of tini#», and vwnged ascend 
jklhtitai as v,f t r ma\, at <h* 4 te f 
Here or us hi a ♦ 1 1 ty r*u adi*cs dwell.” 



CHAPTER XV 
FINAL CONCLUSIONS 

M R. H. G. WELLS says of Marjorie ra lu* 
book " Marriage,” that "the Oturrlt of 
England had ru wr succeeded in gating 
into her quick and apprehensive intelligence any 
ludd and p< rsuasive conception of what it considered 
God and the universe were up to with her.” Many 
of us are in like case. All of us. at various time* 
and more or less persistently according to temper*' 
meat, have asked ourselves the question : " What 
it Hie meaning of life ? What axe we here for i 
What— in the phrase of Mr. Wells— is the iumvws* 
up to with us? ” 

Answers to these questions are indeed provided 
by the various religions of the world, No doubt 
there is much truth in all their answers, but most 
of them are burdened, at least in their popular forms, 
with a good deal of complicated and unacceptable 
matter in the shape of creeds ; some of them 
oomprehensible, some of them obsolete in com* 
ajuence of the advance in knowledge since they wtsr* 
constructed. Nowadays we can get along with a 
smaller amount of theological luggage than formerly. 

187 
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Wc think that character is more than creed, and 
that a man who doe* hi.s best in the ordinary affairs 
of life will not lxs sentenced to an everlasting lake 
of fire and brimstone Ixxause hr has got his meta* 
physics wrong. Besides, he may happen to be 
right. The heterodoxy of to-day is sometimes the 
orthodoxy of to-morrow. Creeds are man-made 
affairs, and are therefore not infallible. Tltey have 
bad their plare and use, but as dogmas which mast 
not be doubted they have had their day. Other 
things are now seen to be more important : — 

So many gotto, so many creeds, 

Su many paths that wind and wind, 

When just the art of liemg kind 
Is all this *ad world needs 

That is the practical side. But we do desire, 
and legitimately dt sire, something more than that. 
We want some theory of life which shall at least 
provisionally explain things. And it is well to aim 
at something rather simple and general in character. 
Theology has often erred in being too exact ; in 
trying to describe infinity. At least the essential 
part of a true religious formula must be practical, 
must be simple enough for all normal minds to 
understand, and rational enough for all normal 
minds to accept. Not that it must be provable, 
but it must be rational in the sense of not doing 
violence to reason. A religious formula must appear 
as an extension of faith in the direction indicated 
by knowledge, if it is to lx' acceptable to most of 
us. Let us consult r two presentations of religion, 
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or two aspects of the same idea, which seem to me 
among the most reasonable. 

A very ancient theory of life is based on the art 
of the potter. According to this way of looking 
at it, the Potter is God, we are the clay, and the 
potter’s wheel is the world in which we find ourselves. 
References to this metaphor are common in the 
Bible, no doubt because the jmttpr at work was a 
familiar object in those times and places, bor 
instance, in Jeremiah, ch, 18: 

Thm the word of thr Um\ fame iu me, uayiug, 

O house of htteh cannot I do with >011 m thr puliar, 
saith the Lord, Behold, as the <toy %% in the poit*f*§ 
hand, so are ye m mine hand, O home of Iwt 

And in Job, ch. 10 : 

Thine hands have made me and fashioned me round 
about, yet thou dost destroy me 

Remember, I beseech thee, tliat thou hast mwle me at 
the day, and wilt thou t»nng me into dust again ? 

And in Isaiaii, ch. 64 : 

Alt now, O Lord, thou art our fattier : we are the day, 
and them our potter ; and we ail are the work of thy hand 

Se Hot wroth very sore, O Lord, neitlier remember 
iniquity for ever : behold, see, we are all thy people. 

In these texts we feel a mournfulnm and unoer* 
tainty ( bordering on despair. As Isaiah cries out 
in another place, the feeling was : “ Verily thou 
art a God that hidest thyself.” This stacking after 
God and failing to find Him with any certainty, 
is a characteristic feature of much of the earlier 
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part o i the Old Testament Coupled with it was 
an intense striving after righteousness The two 
combined made the ,J<w a kadcr m the religious 
development of the rate 
Nearly two thousand years later, m the RubAiyAt 
of Omar KhayyAm the astronomer-poet of Persia, 
who died about 1122, we find the same idea, ex- 
pressed in similar ti rms. All along the ages, man 
lias wistfully hoped, without bring able to feel sure, 
that he is not made m» rely to be crushid into dust 
again We have just htard it in the pathetic 
exclamation of Job , wc hear it again, in perhaps 
rather more optiinistir -drain, in the RubAiyAt. 
Omar was a learned man of science for those days, 
and, like many of the si lentiiic men of a later date, 
he was probably what might he calls il a reverent 
agnodie , not veiy revmnt, some may think, but 
a good d< al of his flippancy was put on to hide a very 
deep set lousness The problem of existence had 
evidently w* ighed hi avily on his spirit. He found 
no ret tain solution, but came to the same conclusion 
as Tennyson, that it is best, in the absence of cer- 
tainty, to “ cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt,” 
to “ ding to faith beyond the forms of faith.” It 
is probable that Omar was acquainted with parts 
of the Old Tfstammt, for in many of his stanzas 
we seim to hear an echo of Isaiah and Job; 

lor I nmunhr Ofpnf t,v the way, 

Jo hi* h 1 1 llu ihimipiiy hi wtt day • 

And with 1 * !1 < I IjUmIkI longue 

It imirni ir >i lifiitU fin tier yir.lly, piay I ’ 
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If* 


Mi bft» not awch ft Story turn of QUA. 

Duwfi Man « wmvxive gin«t.ttK r>* 

Of mil a f 1i«i of irftt i itrd I nth, 

Owt by the M*k« intti Hiimm k* wW * 

Omar then gooi m to iluboute the (m<U(4kx 
(R amazan is the Motinmrrwtian month <d LtMingj 

Aft unitor inter of d*j utng 1 > ty 
8tmk hunger •tnrkrn It unarm away 
Onto more wltlm the I' ttfi a 1» »<e aboe 
I atoud, auiruundad l<y the if ifoy 

Shapes ti .ill fc orts on) Sit* if i » not «i latl 
That atnnd along tli» (1 1 » ani hv thi * it) 

Aiui some Iimjiui ions Vi sols wm w*l mnu t 
Listen'd perbapi, but navi r nlkwl at tii 

Said one .unong them - Surely n*rt in vam 
Uf aubaUmn of the t < >mm n I arifa **» Um 
And to this 1 igure im i Wit I to tie teofc* 

Or trampled buk to slujwJer* ♦ «*rei vt,vti * 

Than Bain! a Smmd ' beer a peewit liny 
Would l*«ak the Howl from wtmli hi thank tn fly. 
And hi that witli hit hand Iti \riel 
Will aurely not in aft« wrath ihwtroy 

Attar ft momentary ulema aprke 
Some Vessel uf a mote ungainly Mak* 

" They aneer at m for iearunf all awry, 

Wbftt i 4*1 the hand tkn id tiia ituttw atsakr > ‘ 

“ Why," mkl another. aome there are who tett 
CM Sat who tlimtens he will her to tfett 
The luOdra Ik t» f e man A m ivaW»i|i HA 1 
He*a ft Good fellow, ami twill all be mil * 

Onwr has reached optimism. Man will (Mi he 
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blamed fear what is not his own fault. He did not 
make himself. As Oliver Wendell Holmes used to 
my, we do not blame a man for not walking erect 
if he was born with a crook in his spine. And if 
the crook is in his brain instead of in his spine, 
shall he be blamed for the consequences ? Indeed 
we might even think it is the other way round ; 
that we have a grievance against our creator far 
making us as we are— unless he did his brat but 
could not make us any better than we are. Anyhow 
Omar is magnanimous, and in another quatrain 
he forgives God. He believes He is a Good Fellow, 
and the difficulties in the way of that belief would 
probably be resolved if we knew more. 

Let us now cross the eight hundred years which 
separate old Omar from Browning, and let us con- 
sider Browning’s poem “ Rabbi ben Ezra." My 
trouble with Browning's poetry in general is, that 
his optimism seems too good to be true, But I 
may be wrong in this. It is rather uncivil, even 
insulting, towards whoever or whatever may be 
the author of this universe, to suppose that emf- 
Iking is too good to be true. It is an accusation 
of either lack of power or lack of good-will ; and 
it is abend for small creatures like us to make such 
accusations. Besides, from our own point of view 
it is best to look on the bright side of all possibilities. 
If the bright side turns out to be the true one, we 
have done the right thing, and even if it does not 
—well, we have had the pleasure of the cheerful- 
ness and have been saved from exercising a deprra- 
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whkh results from deeper insight into reality. The 
essential life of man is the life of the soul. Browning 
probably read Ezra’s writings somewhere, though 
(there is no evidence as to when or where. But in the 
poem named after the scholarly Jew, Browning 
certainly sums up the Rabbi’s philosophy and at 
the same time expounds his own. 

The question to be answered is : " Whit is life 
for ? What is the meaning of it all ? ” The answer 
is, in the first place, that we are not to judge hastily. 
We must not come to final conclusions about the 
whole of life until the whole of life has been lived. 

Grow old along with me I 

The beat Is yet to be. 

The hut of life, foe which the first was nude : 

Our times are in His hand 

Who Mith " A whole I planned. 

' Youth shows but half ; trust God ; see all nor be afraid.’* 

Yet it is natural that in many dnmmstsnaai 
our faith, our optimism, our good spirits, may falter ; 
our mind may be clouded with a doubt. Nor need 
such doubt be regretted or condemned. It has its 
use and its significance. Its use is to keep m 
serious, humble, and inquiring ; its significance is 
that it differentiates us from lower creatures and, 
suggests our kinship with higher. Our pains ■ 
loogiaga god aspirations and doubtings su ggest tbs 
greatness of our nature and destiny ; * 

JVmr vaunt of life indeed, . . 

1 Were man but formed to feed '';*)■ 

fka Joy, to Mtdy aeek and find and feast : 
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There is a sense in which we need not regret 
even our sins end mistakes, except such as definitely 
harm others. Everything is Experience, and alt 
experience is educative. Those who have not sinned 
and made mistakes, have by that much a narrower 
range than the sinner. The sinner may envy inno- 
cence, hot he has at least grown out of Us imniaturUy. 
This seems dangerous doctrine, but it is probably 
kss dangerous than it serais. We are ruled chiefly 
by our instincts and our elementary motions ; and 
the mere intelkx tual recognition of the fact that sift 
has value as experience will never send the elder 
brother to Join in the riotous living of the prodigal 
son. IIU instincts are conservative and convent* 
tional , they a ill keep him at home. Let us not 
forget that the father loved both Jesus loved 
sinners, if they mark' no pretence of goodness ; it 
was the wlf righteous Hiariscrs that angered lum. 

One of the values of «n is the toleration it teaches. 
After our own fall we team to be less ri ady to censure 
Others We see that it is chuflv a matter of the 
strength of the temptation "Every man has his 
puce,” said the cynical Pailununtanan it is cer- 
tainly true that t very man has his limits, m power 
of resistance to temptations which aie real tempta- 
tions to lum If h» conquers Inxause the tempta- 
tion hac never nsn ahn i tin* resistance line*- and 
it must be n mi ml# od tl* it n s *t uu c is often helped 
as mtiih by mu* r*i *rd fm public opinion, etc , as 
by nal p o»*i. i n, m i tpt to In* a Pharisee. 
But if hi has h cl la * f ills, and it alizi * the weakness 
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of his will when assailed by unpwfcr and instinct, 
hn will be disposed to he charitable towards rdbnr 
poor mortals who have likewise fallen If the IVvd 
would only M get rrhg«*t u Bums wnfcml ha 
would make an ideal father-ronfeiaor He would 
wdmtand and sympathire 
And, even apart from this good ode of <«t«r wfd 
thdre is more to he uui hvm whe we teem 
to fail, we do not fail completely Hte atm and the 
attempt count for something If the « htfct tries hit 
best, the master it satisfied rvrn if the nun it weu*§ 
Mental muscle has been developed, and nmn witt 
follow later on So oar own effm t* wt!l not he judged 
entirely by the amount of their vmUr wnuem 

Mot on the vulgar mas* 

Catted " work ” ntut * (tus. 

Thtega duaa, that took the eye and I tad the ptare , 

O'er which, from level stand 
The low world laid eta hand 
Bound straightway to its mind <umM value it a trka 

Bat DU, the world's roars* thumb 
And Infer tailed to plumb, 

8a psanad tn making up the main sccowit 
Alt teatlacts iounatut* 

Ml porpuses mtsnre, ' 

flat w^ptsd not as hit work. yet eweftsd the want 

Thoughts hardly to hr packed 
Into a narrow art, 

fancies that broke through language and mapmt , 

AS t twW never be. 

All, wen ignored hi me 

Hat. f eras worth to last, wh*we wheel the g dt d hs r shagad, 
14 * 
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Ay, Mfci that f%iter’» wheel. 

That imUyli^f ! a«4 fed 

Wliy Time *p*m tot, why jxiamve hn our eky,~ 

Thou, to whom f<*d* propound* 

WNw* the wirte make* it round, 

* tow Me fh^U,aihiduusg* , the psat gone, aeis* to-d&y,** 

f*<#4 1 All that i*, st sit, 

Lmt» w, p4*t recall » 

Earth « tong#* Nit thy tout and to*! stand w#rw * 

What fffitttwj into that, 

7 to «M t la, sod dwdi Ik 

Times wheel run* Nick < r stop* Potto arot day §mtm# 

He fcaed thm mil this dmttJ 
iM fdmtk tmam^tno 

TW§ l*tewsot tl«m uotihh! imi arrest 

Mai imwry jiwt meant 
To give thy 4M id It* Nu* 

TMy Hat and full* IN* fort'i uflnttirity imptewd* 

And we ate not to worry if things 4 tin to grow 
darker and hk tows us more skulls than t lambs or 
itipM* 

What though Ose e*rhwr yn#» vr% 

Winch ran tin* bugling Nvei 
tomtid thy ton 1 * J npr j mi** and pMt*» * 

Whs* th 04 h *b it Otv r»m 
hkttll tiw>g* 11 # < ohr fr/im 

tow out* in &r*ver mi*0 oUy Oh turner stress f 

Nk fit IN u i nn t #t ii} 1 
Jo «,*** d « t Jl 

IV N* td U 41 1 Uf ij * tli \ * i l trumpet $ peak 
IU ow mo i ini fl v* 

1 1 Mi p i 1 4 

Itaou i t o * u u \ at #p * Jut ttudrt thtm with 
is* lb r fthto 
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' Hut I imA, now m tfm, 

fhw, Oxl, wbfi itxmbif «t twit 
And slue*, w*t fvw while tl» wfuil w t» w**«i 
Ihd I to tin* wj/iwl id life 

With shape* Ami #oJ«iws nfe, 

M««wl dimly, .-mistake my emt, to tOt* fhv ttwrt- 

«u. take aik] «w H«> work 
Am^od whit Uma* mo link 
Whkt strain o the fluff suit *«rpinf» ftmr H# «mt 
My times he in liiy find' 

PnfM the <ttj» 4>i fdawtt 1 ♦ 

14 age appn/vt <1 j< ith out tie *tl« t • m( !« to the nim$t 

The Ume of tiul, of sfufttog of j*»>nful ihwipltnf, 
is over. I he Master has (limit'll tb# t by as fie hi* 
tended. la so far at it is wri|st(«t it will m«fv» 
fait her tow he* tn the next st igr Hie Divinity 
th»t doth shape our etuis, tough l»w them flow wt 
fit nay be trusted to tompbte the ixnonM m fte 
own time sod way 

Hot that this idea entourages psssivtiv and doth. 
All analogies fail tl pressed too fai The day unite 
potter's wheel it pa*wve, we on the other hand see 
conscious agents, and ran help ot hinder tm mm 
development. We must do our test fcfiort is * 
condition of all progiess And here comet in tte 
Otter aspect mentioned I he analogy of the potter's 
wheel has its applicability, b«t perhaps a mill truer 
way yf looking at life it to ftgtm? it as a school. 
Ths work! exists for our education fV dtwtpftat 
leans at times strut , we tufhr, sometimes without 
deserving it, we Hunk fob umiimVd, and with 
justice, that he was afflicted inure than he dm s md * 
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It mi y be so with iis But the suffering may be a 
salutary experience, ami may be good for us, though 
not "deserved ” as a jnimshment. 

This notion that pint we ts executed at once, that 
virtue is rewsmhd and evil punished, in this life, 
w m a wmmon opinion among the Jews But Jesus 
saw fart In r than that In a < imous passage, we are 

loid that tin Jew a*k*d, ngardmg the nun who had 
hero town Wind Kabbi for whose sin -lor his 
own «r for bit jnr< nto was he bun blind ? “ and 
Jesus replied N* it her for hts own sin nor for 
hut parents'- it was to let the work of God be titn*- 
trated in him ’ ' (Moffat \ translation of JottM, eh.9) 
Thu UMhcatts tliat Jesus considered that tit* 
affliction was not sent as a punishment hut for the 
education of tin man himself and those who knew 
him , no doubt with spmal referent e to his cure, 
which was (Mart of his ixpt n« nee We shall sec 
the truth of this tdia of life as t ducat ion more cleat ly 
Wfera we have got through the present stage and 
into one of the upper t lava s 

The truth of this auilogv and the jossibihty of 
arrejamg Bi owning > ptmu 111 a awhoh of course, 
deprods on this nnttir if a contmuid life after 
death In rnv young* r dav* as 1 hate said, 1 had 
little <a no to In i m an, »u*h eontmuation Nme- 
t tenth untiifv s*itm« had stry nearly succeeded 
m af*»,h htiia* *>ub But th» sulp<t of psychical 
1* « mh 1 »m* f<i tm i.itM* * in urn dam *s un- 
plea mt m*i m* «h<ul t diuphutrv g,n< me tune 
for tud> , iml till 1 many yiai * of t artful sifting 
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of the < vtdrae/*, with dfiittK^lv ftrtKil (stomal 
investigation, l hav t*»«n tuned to tttr rat* tom* 
that a materialistic philovu|4>v t* m4dwju.ite and 
that honesty to aiiept a tpw/iwl mt «• 

pretation of the univera , at le»*t provisionally 
It ia true, of course, that v an« ant different hyp<vtheM« 
haw feem advanced in explanation of the jbenr* 
mena known as p'ychual I lave examined them 
alt, without piejmln e amt with the one desire to get 
at the truth Ami, after weighing them all, «ftw 
comparing the vanou, altmutives, t rmtf to the 
conclusion that the most reasonable interpretation 
of the whole range of facts is that human sumral 
of bodily death is a fart Basing on actual scientific 
evidence, not on faith, 1 say that thete is a spiritual 
world in which souls continue to exist and to pete* 
grew. To some extent they are aware of wtmt » 
going on in the world tiuy have left* but they m 
occupied mainly with their own hie and rta new 
experiences, and probably do not spend mark time 
in looking hack at us except when they tee that they 
can do something to help nt Progress eontfMMt 
Evolution extends upwards into those higher realms ; 
it Is not an affair of matter and physhal hie only, 
The materialistic horuum has melted away and m 
sae now much farther Science has carried ns isle 
regions the existence of whb h was denied of at feast 
disbelieved by the ear her worker* Hut the method is 
still rigidly scientific, relying cm otrwrvatfcm, «p stfe 
ment, and infemice The new discoveries are net 
fet conflict with the liody of sritntifir kaowfedge; 
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they are, on the contrary, an extension of it. I have 
as much admiration as ever for Barwin, Huxley, 
Tyndall, and the rest of them ; the new knowledge, 
though they never rearhrd that Pisgah height, has 
been achieved hy the methods to which they devoted 
their lives. 

And this new knowledge supports very strongly 
the teaching of certain jmiH of the Bible which have 
provided difficulties for the theologians but which 
are now more comprehensible. For instance, as 
to the idea of progress, of stages, in the future life. 
“ in my Fsth« r’s house arc many mansions," says 
the Authorized V ersion. But ♦ he word " mansion M| 
has undergone change of meaning during the last 
three htiwlred years Wh«n the Authomed Ver- 
sion was made, the word meant a tarrymg-place, 
Tlie text should n* w read • “ In my Father’s house 
are many tarry mg pl.u es ” , many stages of pro* 
gives Simtitrlv Paul was » aught up to the tiurd 
heaven, obviou »ly he isliesul in three heavens 
or more. Again, the penitent thief was told 
that that flay h** should la* with thrist in Para- 
dise. Paradise sv« not rigunhd as the highest 
heaven It i. <>in of the st »ges Puhaps Jesus 
meant that H< would h iv» tht thu f tin re in a stage 
suable to hi. dip** of «huar Ur -development, 
lx fore Ik Hun < 'f ; is id on to his higher heaven. 

* I * * i m» * * f v * \ imj « I thc» **%e <4 

tu i t i is f ♦ ifr I urn ifiH , Sf**n* 

f t i 1 * 11 f, ml " M u belli/* 

S t i * 
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Bat my main pomt « that the fart# of pmfckal 
research justify belief in survival and pcftm m 
the other wl# 1 hercfon* it m nut ilkspcal hut 
entirely reasonable to suppose that the fuewnt hie 
is a stage in our ♦■duration We are hm to 
be worked upon, as well as to work ; like (by hi 
the hapdof the putter, like children at who*»l We 
are to be made into norm thing that (ball serve per* 
poses greater than our own . to give joy to God. 
a* the wine cup to the Mastirof the beast, ui thorn* 
ing’s poem The audacity of the idea t* prthajM a 
little staggering It i* very fat i moved from Dm 
total depravity of comparatively recent orthodoxy. 
But, after all, was the re not something rather bbs* 
phemous m the belittling by that orthodoxy of «M* 
of the Creator's woiki 5 He hath made us am) Ml 
we ourselves. Is it not more reverent to think new 
of the soul than to think of it as totally d e p r a ve d . 
W# may fail most pitiably to live up to our poten- 
tialities : we do fail, all of us, but the pnicntbfttbe 
are there. The soul of man is a ipmUtai thing, Mils 
in God’# image and containing some spark of Divinity 
itself. " O Lord, thou art our father : we art nl 

Hiy pwpit.** 

This, it may be said, is malt imthropomorphtaB, 
Well, X am not so sum that tlie word is much of an 
argument. We am human creatures, and m hatf 
to measure by human standards. But, petting 
that aside for the moment, them are other things 

to Jjr itfat. 

Admittedly the huge extent and the awgwfcMg 
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complexity of the universe as now known to ns, d<f 
make the idea of a personal God more difficult. 
The Powerful Intelligence which may reasonably be 
supposed to lie behind and to be energizing through 
this vast material frame of things, seems too im- 
mense. too greatly superhuman to be called " per* 
tonal " ; to have our human qualities, in howsoever 
magnified a degree. But, for three who fed thus 
—and perhaps most of in do, at times— the new 
psychical philosophy shows a way out of the diffi- 
culty. If wc can believe that even now we five 
in a spiritual world, that evolution is a principle 
running through the whole creation and Is not an 
affair of matter and physical life only, that human 
brings rise at death into s higher plane and continue 
to tatra and progress if we ran believe that. It 
hi dear that we are justified in believing that the 
Universe is friendly. A materialistic philosophy 
has no place for survival of Itoddy death, but science 
itself is now travelling beyond the material order, 
and hi rendering materialism olwilete. Even in 
physics, matter w vanishing ; is evaporating into 
electrons and ether Roliert Blatchford says that 
this has cot matter away from under his feet, and 
he seeks » new philowojihy, which he is finding with 
the help of rerent advanir in psychical research. 
The Universe, thin is frnndlv Man is at school, 
being picjmmi for some irnjstrtdnt destiny, by some 
Bower whuh .it promt w<- «,in hut dimly sense, 
hit who appaimtlv mi.uis n* well. There does 
not s*«ni to h* niiah harm in being anthropomor- 
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or even in addressing this Being as Father, so 
lung as we attribute to Him qualities which to us are 
good. His purposes must, however, be of greater 
reach than we can understand or even conceive. 
Our intellect is helpless or almost helpless here. But 
we may believe. And I think we shall be right in 
believing with Pope that : 

" AU Nature in but Art, unknown to thee, 

AH Chance, Ihiettion winch thou canst not see. 

All Discord, Harmony not understood. 

* '»»•**# 
Ail are lrut part* of ono stupendous Whole, 

Whose body Nature Is, and God the soul." 

This idea of the ensoulment of the material 
creation is likely to return and to form the basis of 
future philosophy and theology. It has been held 
by Spinoza and others in pro-scientific days, but 
was banished by positive science which found that 
the inorganic part of nature acted always in a 
predictable sort of way if we could learn enough 
about the conditions. But this does not by any 
means prove that inorganic matter is without 
consciousness of some sort. It possesses great 
energy, and even Haeckel was constrained to attri- 
bute “ sensation and will ” to the atoms (" Riddle 
of the Universe/’ pp. 78, 80), in order to explain 
chemical affinity. This is of course regrettably 
metaphysical and anthropomorphic, and indeed 
chemical affinity seems now to be nearing an 
explanation without giving human qualities to the 
atoms. But each explanation leaves something 
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underneath to be explained in Ik two, end it € 
enough that the system of laws which 
gjf sg 11 t xp tei iit tkios "of the phenomena dealt with 
by the several •deuces may not be exptohfe 
Itself without some hypothesis attributing coo- 
Mk mmeM to Gw material universe throughout 
A* Fechner says, it seems absurd to suppotp that 
ifi the mind in the universe has got decanted out 
of the inorganic part of the planet into our brains. 
It seems more reasonable to suppose that the earth 
itself it not dead bat alive, and that we ace her 
WoW. highly developed tentacles or antennm; our 
bodies rejoining her mass when we die, tad OUT 
spirits rejoining the earth-spirit, though not giving 
up their individuality, as Fechner takes pate to 
make dear. The other planets and the stars may 
have their associated spirits also ; the old ChwfM: 
may not have been as absurd as we am apt to 
tfeMk, when they conceived of the sun as tha chariot 
of Helios. The total of the spiritual consciousnesses 
associated with matter makes up the soul of the uni- 
verse. It is the body of God. But we must not 
•oppose that he b limited by it. He b not wholly 
econattered. That b, He is transcendent as well 
•• immanent. Perhaps the immanent part b His 
lower part, corresponding to human ordinary con- 
sciousness : His extemal-to-matter part His higher 
(subliminal) self. May not some such speculation 
render possible a reconciliation of William James’s 
finite, struggling God, and the Absolute ? James’s 
God being only the supraliminal part of the Deity, 
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3bt the whole of Him. Similarly H. G. Waite's 
" Veiled Bong” and his working God am not 
necessarily separate entities. They am different 
parts of the same entity: God tmn tc adcrt wd 
omnanifested ; God manifested in such aspect* 
as we are qualified to perceive. Emerson says; 

** It is pnly the finite that has wrought and suffered l 
the infinite lies stretched in smiling repose. And 
we can eliminate the dubious "finite** and '*»#» 
finite," substituting “ small " and " great." Tboagti 
m suffer, the Earth-Spirit may be fall at Joy; i*§ 
tiny scratch may smart, while the mast is fi» 
raptured with a beautiful landscape or a Beet* ' 
ttoven symphony. We am only tiny paitidafict^ 
the Whole-much tinier in proportion to the «al» 
w&(M & smarting finger is to ft y * ftfj . t 
struggle tud pain is only in a small part of f | m 
of God ; in an outlying tract of Hts pawon ^ " 
And accordingly, as Mrs. Browning says, nv 
smite to think God’s greatness Sam m 
0 ior iiKompkieness ; 44 round our 

V*jr 

It spears, them, that I have cone round 
•Oft of miM orthodoxy. Beginning with a 
gt fyymg of f ir^l hostility |0 Up 

presented to my acceptance in youth, and 
Without ftoy foufy reiipo^i 
mystical order, I was a negatteo a#. iJ 
Opposition; a critic. But this vwy ert ‘ 1 “ 

M& temperament prevented me from 
to those who believed in the mateftehstfe 


4 
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(m I pncfiwd thiit that philosophy itself could m% 
stand criticism It wan plain to me that the 
materialists dul not know what matter was, although 
they tried to explain everything by reference to it. 
Moreover, as the Berkekyan idealists and Humian 
sceptics pointed out, we could not be sure of any- 
thing except our own experience, and the, whole 
world of external nature might he a gigantic hal- 
lucination Obviously there was no certainty in 
the materialistic directum It seemed l**t, there- 
fore, to admit inth Tennyson that nothing worthy 
proving can be proved, but that it is best to 
cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt. Common 
sense tells us that, even if temperament does not 
enable us to live up to it always. 

Then 1 became acquainted with what was being 
dune m psychual research, and circumstances 
enabled me to make investigations for myself. I 
found fact* wlmh orthodox science could not 
explain ; facts which necessitated a new set of 
theories Not that these theories were sulivmive 
of what science already had established ; they 
merely went further. adding fresh tcintory to the 
domain of knowledge I applied various hypo- 
theses of telepathy and the like and found that 
some of the facts were not satisfactorily explicable 
even by aid of the most far reaching assumptions 
of this kind I was tmillv dmen to accept the 
hypothesis of the mi . i-innal ugtrny, in some of 
these furious htpiwnings of minds no longer in 
bodily form among us , minds which 1 had known 
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or m some instances minds which I had not known 
but which stnmed to haw b«n bright by mtm 
fraud of mint* on the other side, with 4 vuw to 
eliminating the telepathic assumption I tierainr 
sattshedth.it 4 spiritual world exists , that the uni 
verse ts much greater than the materialists suppose. 
This was quite m line with the tearhing of the hi* 
tory of scirtue, f( r if one thing is more tertam thaw 
another, it is that < very new distovety has widened 
our ideas of that universe has made us look on it m 
greater tlian had been thought I tested my new 
theories ; ponds i«d them for many years They 
stood the strain I now have a rational faith 
What I dimly believed with Tennyson, 1 mm 
clearly believe with Myers My lame hands of 
faith are no longer lame. They are strong, and 
they grip. I am still without religious experience*, 
but I have reached by the external path the mem 
or very nearly the same goal as the mystk ; adds 
this difference in my favour, tliat 1 can check my 
theories and beliefs by comparison with those m 
other workers, and thus have the benefit of theeftorts 
of their minds ; whereas the mystk is full of Ids own 
experiences and usually does not learn from others* 
He is a seer, not a critic or a reasooar. Moswifet, 
no doubt both ways are good for the severs! temper*, 
nwf ts which hive to adopt them Certainly tiny 
seem to lead to the name goal. There is a warid 
of experience within or beyon d the present wustd 
of sense. Some may reach it by rhrect perceptioft $ 
others may infer its existence and character from 
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external {acts if they have the good fortune te 
know anyone possessing the required faculties. 
The main thing is that the spiritual world is there. 
Perhaps there are many spiritual worlds. We are 
only in one of the early stages, and there are many 
tarrying-places before we reach any ultimate, if 
indeed there is any ultimate, for here we reach a 
pmflt where our thivstage language begins "to fail 
us. Enough ft nr us to know that there is something 
real corrcs|x Hiding to the experiences of religious 
men in all ages ; that the universe is not bounded 
by the confines of what we know as matter, and 
that it is friendly. It is our task to do what use- 
ful work we can m the stage in which we find our- 
selves ; to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with our God. 
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